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New York. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI 

New York, 827 Carnegie Hall; Philadelphia, 40° 
South Eighteenth Street, and Ogontz Schoo 
Summer School, Portland, Me 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is m only representa 
tive, and the best ot teachers.’ “t. 1 B. Lamperti 

Dresden, Germany, Smee i 20. 


MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. PUPIL OF 


ELDER. 


Ten years in Cal 


LA MPERTI 


THE 

( fornia 
je ng 
ing, he has the 
cesc Lamperti 


in full possession of my method of sing 
ability to form great artists "’—Fran 
Summer term (at reduced rates) from May 1 to 
Se ptember 15 


Hall, New York 


MUSICAL 


Studios : 1109 1110 Carne gie 


INTERNATIONAL 
AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
MRS. BABCOCK, 


Carnecie Hatt, New York 
olumbus. 





Telephone: 2634 ( 


Mrs. ROLL IE BORDEN L ow, 
SOPRANO. 

Recital, Concert and Oratorio. 
Address: 205 West s6th Street, 


MAX KNI1 


Vocal Instruction 


New York 


VITEL-T REUMANN, 
f BARITONE, 


Voice Culture—Art of Singing 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837 
15 Washington Terrace, New York 


Mail address: 


HUBE RT ARNOLD, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
__ 8 West 6sth Street, New York 


W HI’ [ ITNEY COOMBS, 
COM POSER-ORGANIST 


Address: 49 West Twentieth Street, New York 


TOM KARL, 
Head of Vocal 
Institute of Rapted — 212 West 


ninth Street. Permanent 


New Y« 
Also CONC ERTS end REC ITALS 


American 
Fifty 
Studio 


Department “The 


Miss M.z ARY FIDEL L A BURT, 


Sight Singing 
All materials 
Greater 


Author of Original Methods in 
Ear Training, Musical Stenography 
copyri pues. No authorized teachers in 
New York 

Address: 48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N. Y 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN, 


INSTRUCTION 
1, New York 


248 Putnam Avenue 


PIANO 
Carnegie Hal 


i Kiyn 


E.H.LOCKHAR T. Bass-BARITONE 
121 East Twenty-third Street, New 
York. Voices quickly placed and developed. Spe 
cial work given for breath control. The Art of 
Singing taught by method used in the old Italian 
schuvols. Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera 


DUDLEY BUCK, I. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Chorus Conductor. 
New York City 


Studios 


810 Carnegie Hall, 


A. WEGENER, 
TENOR 


Concer nd Orator Voca 
Permanent idress 23 West 84th St., 


WILLIAM 


1 Instruction 


ae 3 rk 


HALL, 


rmaster of St. James 
the Brooklyn 
New York, &c 
New York City 


TER HENRY 
Urganist and Cho 
New York; conductor of 
Society and the Musurgia, 
781 Park Avenue, 
LOUISE FINKEL, 


SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC, 
Sur ( ese) 


WAL 
Parish 


M ME 


25s Fifth Avenue, 
Between 28th and 2oth Streets, 


M( IRRIS PIANO SCHOOL, 


West 81st Street, New York. 
LUCILLE SMITH MORRIS, concert pianist 
and teacher of piano and theory, director. Pupil 
of Wm. Sherwood and Mrs. A. M. Virgil; certified 
teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method of Technic 
Private and daily practice instruction 


ann MRS. JOHN DENNIS ME HAN, 


New Ye ork 


MR 
New 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Concertmaster Philharmonic 
INSTRUCTION 
208 East Sixty-first Street, 


F “RAN iK. L. SEALY, 
PIANO AND VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
ORGAN RECITALS. 
Organist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church and 
the New York Oratorio Society 
9 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Voice Developed—Stvle, Opera 


&s2 Carnegie Hall. New Y 


Rs $2 


Society 


New Y ork 


ork 


| Mrs. CARL ALVES, 








| Studio: 


| fect 
| French and Italian 


| J. HARRY WHEELER, 





| Mrs. L. 


FRANCIS WALKER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

The Van Dyck. 
939 Eighth Avenue, 


Studio: 


207 


New York 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, _ 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Teacher of the Lescnetizky Metsop 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 


Certificated 
Studio: 


INSTRUCTION 
near gist St., 


VOCAL 
1146 Park Avenue, 


Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 

Musical Art Department of Adelphi Coliege 
Residence-Studio: 127 McDonough St., B’klyn,N.Y 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, Oratorio. 

28 East Twenty-third Street, New York 
Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday 


New York 


Mc onday, 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
FIANIST, 
314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION. 
1 West rogth Street, New York. 


Ad dress: 


Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 


Tre Art oF SINGING 


Thirty-fifth Street, New York 


Studio: 5: West 


KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 
CONCERT PIANISTE, 


Steinway ‘Hall, New York. 


P ERRY AV ERILL—Baritone, 
()PERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
anpd VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
220 Central Park South, New York 


“ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 


Veice Culture and the Art “ Singin 
Rooms 43 and 44 Y. A. Building. 
318 West 57th Street, New York. 


| MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

Pupils prepared for 
Church, 
489 Fifth 


BOWDEN MOY LE, 


Singing, 


Concert and Oratorio. 


Studio: Avenue, New York. 


SAMUEL I 
Voice Culture, 
Perfect 


Style and Artistic Per 


Tone, Diction in English, German 


Studio, No. 136 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


VOICE PLACEMENT. ART OF SINGING 
Italian Method 
New York City 


Strictly 


8: Fitth Ave., 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Lamperti Method etsy Taught. 
Church, Opera, Concert 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 115 Carnegie Hall, 
New York City 


MR. ano MRS. FRANZ L. HUEBNER, 
VOICE CULTURE 
German and French Lyric Diction. 
15 West Sixty-fifth Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, a 
Accompanist and Musical 


PIANO INSTRUCTION, 
New York 


corner 16th St., 


Pianist, Director 


Address: 23d Street, 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
address, June 1 t det 


Viney 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
OPERA TENOR, 

Tenor Roberts, Faula Woehning, 

S« nul’ Church. and Dahm Petersen, 

n Calvar v P. E. Church 

45 East Eighty-t New York. 


347 West 


rd el Mass 


solo- 


Teacher of 
st in i 


ird Street, 
LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL. 
VOCAL STUDIO, 
Carnegie Hall, 
New York 
ARTHUR CLAASSEN, 
CONDUCTOR ARION SOCIETY 
341 Jefferson Avenue, 
3rooklyn, N. Y 


P. MORRILL, 
CULTURE, 
New York. 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE 


The Chelsea, 


222 West 23d Street, 


! HUGO STEINBRUCH, 


Conductor of Brooklyn Saengerbund 
New York Studio: Steinway Hall. 
Brooklyn Studio and Residence: 10 Agate Court 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 

Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
R. & H. CARRI, Directors 


“The Gosford,” 





Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 

VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF 

236 West ssth Street, 
Near Broadway, 


SINGING. 


New York. 


TEN, 


MME. TORP ADIE-B JORKS 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
839 Carnegie Ha 
New York 


hing October 





R IC H, ARD ° 
Tel. 


ei i he 


Room 1201, 
Carnegie Hall | 
— | 
| 
| 


1351 Columbus 


\Iiss ADEL E MARG U LIES, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Sherwood Studios, 
58 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
HENRY HOLDEN HUSS 
PIANOFORTE AND THEORY 


Wednesday and Saturday, 305 Carnegie Hall 
Address only 318 East 150th Street, New York 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
VOICE CULTURE anp tHe 
ART 
Studio (and invariable address): 
New York Kansas City, Mo., season, 
Building, May 30 to October 1; New York 
1903, to May 1, 1904 


JULIA C, ALLEN, 


IN OLOIST AND 


CORDELIA FREEMAN. 
Voice CULTURE 
112 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Y. M. C. A. Building, Scrantor 


OF SINGING. 
Carnegie Halli, 
Pepper | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


season 
October 1, 


PEACHER 


Pa. 


McCALL LANHAM, BARITONE, 


and Concerts. Vocal Instruction 
a Method Taught 
Studio address American Institute of Applied 
Music, West Fifty-ninth Street, New York. 
Residence, 67 West Thirty-eighth Street. 


HEN RY T. FLECK, 


Conductor Haarlem P 


Oratorio 
Sbrig] 


Opera, 


212 





Address N 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
VIOLIN SCHOOL 
Violin, Fiano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 


Residence and Studio i 
535 Washington Ave., N. Y 


IENRY LOREN CLEME 


CULTURE 
New York 
with 


Brooklyn, 


NES, 

VOICE 

} East Fourteenth street 

Would be pleased to correspond 
wishing to learn his svsten 


Season otf ii 4 begins Seprember 
AGRAMONTE, 
INSTRUCTION. 

New York 


EMILIO 
VOCAL 


\Ik 
‘ifth Avenue, 
F. W. RIESBERG, 
ACCOMPANIST 
tipt Society 
Organ, Harmony 


COURIER 
Presbyterian 


Treasurer Manusc 
Instruction— Piano 
With THe Musica. 

weville Avenue 
Newark 


Organist R Church 
Residence-Studio 
954 Eighth Ave., 


BENNETT, 

in Voice Building and the 
Ss nging 

Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop 

other talented vocalists 


New York 


corner s6th St., New York 


oe Art of 


Teacher of and 


many 
836 Carnegie Hall, 


EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Devel 
COMPLETE EDUCATION 
312 West Eighty-first Street, 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING. 
SOPRAND) 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio 
Address: 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


W. GREENE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York 
CLAUDE MAITLAND G RIFFE TH 


Virgil Method. Pupils in Piano and Harmony 


Six years instructor at the Virgil Piano School 
Pupil of Heinrich Barth and Moritz Moszkowski 


Studio: 


MME. 
and 

THE VOICE 
New York 


pment 


OF 


Classes in Sight Reading, Ear Training and Time | 


witictind Studio: 132-133 Carnegie Hall, City 


SE RR. ANO VOC: AL AND PL ANO 
INSTITUTE, 


323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by 


Mr. and Mrs. CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 


Maconpa, Mrs. C 
Maerz 


TEACHERS OF CHARLOTTE 


Miner Harpy anv Joserr 


EU GENE Cc HEFFL EY, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 


Studio: 707-708 Carnegie Hall 


Lecture Recitals on 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
172 West 79th Street, 
Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d Street, 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Representative Teacher 
f the methods of the famous master 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
30 Fifth Avenue, 


FLORE ‘NCE DE Vv ERE BOESE. 
TONE PLACING and the 


ART OF 
Fifth Avenue, 


New York 


EXPRESSION 
New York 


Voca 
CARL 


Studio: 
VENTH, 
VIOLIN SCHOOL, 


4 Seventh Avenue 
Brooklyn, 


557 


New York 


MRS. ELISE VIRGINIA MOONEY, 
SOPRANO SOLOIST anp TEACHER 
ORATORIO 
Correct Breathing a Special 
$0) West Fifty-first st. NEW 


YORK 
ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
VOCAL CULTURE, TONE EMISSION 
VOICE BUILDING, STYLE, 
REPERTOIRE, FINISH 


128 East 64th St., or address Musicat Covatss 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 


CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
80 Washingt New York 


SARAH KING PECK, 
SOPRANO 


and Oratorio 
ty-fifth Street, 


on Square East, 


Concerts 
55 West Eigt 


GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIST 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Leschetizky Method 
99-1110 Carnegie Ha 


New Yor 


New York Caty 


‘| Sicnor A. CARBONE, 


Member several years Metropolitan Grand 
(pera Con 
CULTURE IN 


Summer ¢ 


240 | New York 


\RCHER GIBSON, F. A. G. O 
COM POSER—ORGANIST—CONDUCTOR 
“Brick” Church 


pany 
ALI 
urse 
Avenue 


VOICE BRANCHES 


Studio “ifth 


Seth-El.” 


Temple “ 


Avenue 
CONSERVATORY, 


195 Seventh Ave., corner 125th St.. New York 
Daily ¢ Clavier, Piano 

»mes the difficulties usually encountered '» 

ung people a thorough musical educaticr 

Morning and Evening Pur 

any age. Call or write for circular 


EDWARD 


Address: 412 Fifth 


PRICE-COTTLE 


(verce 


Classes 
pted at 


STRONG, 
TENOR 
7 West o2d Street, New York 


hone: 1424 Riverside 


LATON BROUNOFF, 


VOICE CULTU RE AND REPERTOIRE 
“Russian L Music.” 

ard of : 

Street, 


Lecturer for the B« or 
10 East Seventeenth New York 


Miss INGA HOEGSBRO, 


PIANISTE AND TEACHER 


Miss FANNY M. SPENCER, 
SOLO ORGANIST 

Soloist Pan-American Exposition 

Piano, Theory 


145 East 23d Street, 


Miss LAURA MOORE. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


The Tuxedo, Madison Ave., 
Corner soth Brreet, New York 


BOGERT, 


Lectures, Song Recitals, ( 
Harmony, Counterpoint 
Interpretation 

St., F lushing, New Y« 


Instruction Organ, 


New 


Studio: 


WALTER < 


Musical 
Instruction in 


nducting 
and Song 
72 Lawrence 


MAX BENDHEIM, 


rk City 


I 


MR & Mrs. W AL TER H. ROBINSON 
TENOR AND CONTRALTO 


Concerts and Musiczles. 
Voice Production and Répertoire 

New York 

Columbus 


Oratorio, 


Carnegie Hall, 
7 1350 


Studio: 405 


Mr. C “ARL C MULLER, 


The renowned teacher of Harmony, 
and Composition, has resumed the 
these branches at his 

Studio: 1291 Lexington Avenrre 


Counterpoint 
teaching of 


New York 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








NEW YORK. 





___NEW YORK. 





VA B. DEMING, 
ool of Sight Singing, Ear Training and 
4 Music. European and original methods. 
ases forming. Send for circular. 
402-9 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


RL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST, TEACHER OF MUSIC. 
adio: 1110 C gie Hall. Resid : 697 East 
t Street, New York. 








ELISE REIMER, 
COACHING AND ACCOMPANYING. 


Studie: See Carnegie Hall. 
"Phene: 1g39e¢ Columbus 


MISS EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO, 
, receive a limited number of pupils. 
Studio: Residence: 


Carnegie Hall. Guamesey Fuck, 
” New York City.” 








ADAME 


EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
the Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Voice Culture in all its branches. 
ror West St., corner Columbus Ave., 
New York City. 


»*RUNO HUHN, 
Piano Lessons and the training of accompanists. 


To Vocaliste—Répertoire, Style and Finish. 
oh West Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York City. 


AROLINE MIHR HARDY, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
S:a Keap Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


.. J. GOODRICH, 
"ERSONAL OR CORRESPONDENCE LES- 
INS IN HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, 
IMPOSITION 











ORCHESTRATION AND 
RACTICAL MUSICIANSHIP 

Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theory of 
nterpretation,” “Complete Music Analysis,” “ ayn. 
hetic Counterpoint,” “New Method of Memoriz- 


s" 
80 St. Nicholas avenue, New York. 





Ars. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO. 
Studie: Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York. 





LYRIC SOPRANO. 


Voice Culture ant f Artistic Singles 
training for opera and oratorio. erman, es 
and English songs, classical and modern. Home 
studio, 70 West ty-eighth street, New York. 


REBECCA MACKENZIE, 
SOPRANO. 
Soloist and in Song Recitals. 
Fred. O. Renard, Mgr., 444 Central Park West 


dat. OHRSTROM-RENARD 


ae A AR Sole 
eacher of mebeews 


other singers 
new tii rked - 
Residence Studio: ass Central Peck West 














The Bertha Grosse-Thomaseon School for Pians, 
41 Tompkins P1., near souse St., Brooklyn. Piano, 
Harmony, Ensemble Playing. Mme. Berta Grosse- 
Thomason, Principal ( of Franz Kullek in 
Berlin, and for many yearoteacher at his academy) 
and assistants. 


LILLIE MACHIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated pupil ef Vannuccini. 
1s0g Carnegie Hall, New York. 


MAX DECSI, 


Vocat Srectauisr. 
Hi Rub: a 7 y Hy 
mis, u 
Paz, Dr. ve p= Big F-, 
Winslow Fitch and 
Studio: Carnegie Hall. 











Scottish Song Lecture-Recitals, 


Miss AMY MURRAY 


Applyto CHARLES EB. WARK. 
25 East 21st St., NEW YORK. 
Personal summer address, FINCASTLE,VA. 





Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 
Authors of the 
PHONO EBHYTHMIO FRENOH METHOD. 
Wimter address: 
66 West 12th Street, NEW YORK. 


Summer address: 
Newport Howse, BAR HARBOR, ME. 


THE KLINGENFELD CONSERVATORY OF mUls'c 


AND SCHOOL OF BLOCUTION, 
C let DRAMATIC ART, 
Staff of PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
Secsiatiete, PHONETICS and 
MODERN LANGUAGES. 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN. 
NEW YORK STUDIO: 465 East Twentieth Street. 











AUGUST W. HOFFMANN. 
Instruction, Piano and Harmony. 
#730 Bosatpey. or ptguey Hall, poy York. 
t Liberty for Summer ool. 
Left-Hand Etudes (Breitkopt & 
Endorsed by Dr. Mason, Pugno, 
Soasles and others. 


wes. EDMUND SEVERN, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Hoffmann’ s 
Hart 








A Comprehensive Catalogue 


Of Instrumental! Sheet Music, Folios 
aad lastruction Works. 


Containing Solos and Teaching Methods for 
Pianoforte, Violin, Organ and ali Orchestral 
Instruments. Carefully edited and an inval- 
uable aid to Teachers. Sent on request. 
Also our Complete Catalogue of Imported 
Songs. 


JOS. W. STERN & CO., 
34 Bast 2ist Street, NEW YORK CITY. 











EDMUND SEVERN, 


Violin Instruction. 


Studio: 131 West Fifty-sixth Street. 


a HOFFMANN, Soprano. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 


498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


MISS AMY RAY, 


Contralito. 


Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
806 EAST 116th ST., NEW YORK. 

















PENNSYLVANIA. 


BOSTON. 


‘BOSTON. 








CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
177 Huntington Street, Boston. 





Muze. EDWARDS, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


MME. SARGENT GOODELLE, 
LESSONS IN SINGING. 
Huntington Chambers, 
JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 


BARITONE. TEACHER OF SINGING. 
372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 


1g9 Tremont a, 

Muz. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
Bass-Bantrors 


Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. Vocal Instruc- 
tion, Coaching in Oratorio a specialty. 
Huntington Chambers, Boston. 


FAELTEN 
PIANOFORTE 


SCHOOL. 
CARL FAELTEN, Dircctor, 




















STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 
BARITONE, SOLOIST AND TEACHER. 
153. Tremont Street, Boston. 


Me. and Mas. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
LYRIC SOPRANO. BASS-BARITONE. 

Recitale—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales 

Studio: 1g: Tremont Street, Boston. 


BRUCE W. HOBBS. 
Art of Breathing and Tone Production. 
TENOR SOLOIST. 
1494 Tremont Street, Bostea. 


MISS PAULINE WOLTMANN, 
MEZZO CONTRALTO. 
Song Recitals, Oratorio, Concert. 


Address: 
Wew England Conservatory of Music, Bostean. 


MABAME VARS 
THE ART OF SINGING 


vom 46 Boston. 
SEM POSTAL FOR GAOCHVAE 























TWO NEW SONGS 
LEWIS BROWNE. 
“THE DARK DAYS, ad ‘DEARIE,” words by 
FRayk STANTON. 
“MORS ET VITA, " text by Wu. F. Couruve. 
Also just published, the third and revised edition of 
the same composer's Third Mazurka for piano. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO.., Publishers. 
Cincinnati.—New York—Chicago. 


Grimm’s Simple | Method a Modern Harmony, 
a $ Practical. Method e Beginners 9n the 


Pian@ Price $1.00, are standard works. Musi- 
ciaas should examine these up to date works. 
Rates to teachers. 





THE GBO. B. JENNINGS CO. 
105 and 107 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


sm QUE MUSH, ~ 


Liege Royal Conservatory. 
A PREE SCHOOL. 


Ovide Musin’s Violin Method— 
BREITKOPF 4 HARTEL. 


30 Hantington Avcnac, 
BOSTON, 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
TEACHER OF PIANO, 
ORGAN AND HARMONY. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston, Mase. 
Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 
CONTRALTO. 




















Director N. Y. Festival Chorus and Orchestra. 


Oratorio, Concert. 

Address: Care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 
Director Ocean Grove Musical Festiva's. 

President Int. Cor. School of Music. 


faves. TALL ESEN MORGAN 


is West 19th street. New York 


auroun MILLER, 
LAWSON 


TENOR. 


BEATRICE FIN E, Soprano, 


557 West 124th Street, NEW YORE. 








VOICE CULTURE and 
THE ART OF SINGING, 
502 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 











2611 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Telephone : 072 Riverside. 


DR. 
FRANKLIN 





’Phone: 656 Morningside. 


PERCY HEMUS, 


BABRITON Bs. 
sid : 182 West Gith Street, New York. FREDERICK JOHNSON, Secretary, 112 Carnegie Hall 





Soloist 
St. Patrick's 
ee 
Fifth Avenue. 





DOR. B. FRANK WALTERS, JR. 
WHAT TO DO AND HOW TO DO IT, to secure the 
its desired in singing. 
SCHOOL oF Yoon F TEoERIC 
Phi hiladeiphia, Pa. 
Send for boeklet, “ The Making of a Singer.” 








ITALY. 


Sebastiano Breda, 


Maestro di Canto, 
Pertect Voice Placing. Absolute bel canto. 
Classic and Modern Repertorio. 


fllLAN, Via San Pietro all’ Orto No. 18. 


M. VITTORIO CARPI, 


VocaL TEACHER, 
Via Venezia 15, Rome, Italy. 

















The only really Improved Practice Instrument. 


THE TEKNIKLAVIER. 


For sale and rent by Mre, A. M. Virgii. 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 28-30 West 15th st., NEW YORK. 














MISS MARIE LOUISE TODD. 


reswence stuno: HOTEL, SAN REMO, 


SEVENTY-FOURTH STREET, CENTRAL PARK WES1. 


Circulars sent upon application. 


The Clavier Piano School 


A. K,. VIRGIL,’ DIRECTOR 


Special Term for Teachers and Players Beginning Monday, July 6in; ending Saturday, 


August 15th. Enrollment Day, Friday, July 3d. 


SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER SESSION 
In New York City In the VIRGIL CLAVIER METHOD. 
For further particulars address CLAVIER HALL, 11 West 22d St., New York. 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 
Staff of thirty eminent European and Americas 
Masters, including 
Joba E. Barkworth, Alfred C. Goodwin, Ernest Hatcheces 
Otis B. Boise, W. Ed. Heimeadahi, Pietre Miaetti, 
Howard Brockway, J.C. Yen Hulsteya, Emmansel Wed. 

CARCULARS MAILED OF APPrLicaTiog. 
























THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














Orr Productions of the present year are the finest 


we have ever offered, and represent both in exterior 
finish and quality of tone the 


Highest Excellence in Piano Manufacture 


We solicit for them the critical examination of the 
musical profession and the public. 

Especially would we call attention to our Quarter- 
Grand, the smallest Grand embodying modern principles 


ever made. 
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MANUFACTURED BY THE 


CABLE PIANO CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


STEINERTONE "2st 
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THE STEINERTONE Co. 


WAREROONS: The Steinertone Building, 
an. 87 & 89 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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FROM FIRST TO LAST 
THE NAME HAS STOOD UNCHANGED, UNALTERED. 


All Mathushek Pianos have our name and address cast in the iron plates: 
they also have our name and address in full on name-board, as follows : 





YG ff 
ae ews ‘Manen, a 
This design was nani on the first piano manufactured by us and has been used 


ever since without any change whatsoever. 


Like nearly all articles of high re yO the Mathushek Piano has 
inspired cheap imitation. Many of its individual parts have been imi- 
tated, but in every case the conanieh feature has been lost, either from 
misconception or misconstruction. Get the genuine. 





Weber Pianos. 


E Maernie which gives the WEBER PIANO its charm, 


its real worth, apart from the quality of the materials 





which enter into its construction and the artistic beauty of 
its exterior, is that Pure, Rich and Sympathetic Tone, 


in the possession of which it stands alone. 





WEBER WAREROOMS: 
108 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. | 266 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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ERY little, if anything, of musical 
importance transpired in Berlin 
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have looked tired, for he certainly worked harder than 

one of the Berlin music critics during the season. The 

first night of the festival brought “Oberon,” in the new 


the past fortnight. Even the 


proposed performances of Ber 


lioz’s “Damnation of Faust” 
in operatic form, and of 
3izet’s “Carmen” with French 
artists ol note were re 


Probably this was due 
tact 


scinded 


to the the advance 


that 
sale did not come up to t! 

pectations of Gunsbourg, the 
impresario stage manager 

of the undertaking Al 
varez's indisposition was given 
the for t 


postponement Paris 


and 


he 


reason 

1 he 
who had come 
the 


out as 


tics on 


music cr 
to watch impression 
German audiences re 


their 


made on 
and 


the 


turned to homes, 





Berlin was not granted 


favor of hearing and seeing the fiery and vivacious Emma 


Calvé as Carmen, or Alvarez in Berlioz’s “Faust.” 


Zs se 
There was musical activity here recently of an order that 
filled the columns of the newspapers. The result of the 
Frankfort male chorus competition for the Emperor’s 
prize has been ere now transmitted to the United States 


by cable. It was the second choice (in the general opinion) 
which, in a field of over thirty starters, won the racé. The 
favorite was the winner of the first prize competition, the 
Cologne Male Chorus Singing Society. Under Professor 
Schwartz’s distinguished guidance this body would un 
questionably have carried off the prize for the second time 
if, by a chain of untoward outward circumstances, they 
had not encountered They were 
points to the good over and above all of their competitors 


home 


serious obstacles many 
when they became flurried and were beaten in the 
stretch by the Berlin Male Chorus of School Teachers, un- 
der Prof. Felix Schmidt’s guidance. The praises of this 
chorus have been sung so often in these columns that it is 
not Unquestionably the 
verdict of the judges was a true and popular one. The 
Concordia, of Aix-la-Chapelle, came in a strong fifth, and 
would have been much nearer to the winning post if they 
had not come a cropper in trying to take too quickly the 


necessary to repeat them today. 


enharmonic fences and polyphonic ditches of the difficult 
eight part prize chorus. 

The remarks made by the Emperor in his notable speech 
on this occasion certainly were well founded, although in 
some other respects His Majesty’s strong temperament and 
oratorical endowments (which lead him to pronounce 
upon all questions of public life and to bring to general 
cognizance his personal views thereon) overshot the mark. 
It could hardly have been otherwise, for in matters musical 
William II is after all only an amateur, and he came to 
grief because he was unmindful of Goethe’s wise adage: 
“He who speaketh much cannot avoid mistakes.” For me, 
however, it behooves not to write too much lest I should 
share the fate of the radical chief editor of Das Vaterland, 
the late Mr. Siegl, who, because of his comments upon 


one of His Majesty’s Brandenburg speeches, had to “do” 
two months’ imprisonment in a fortress. At the next an 
nual Brandenburg speech the editor’s report was much 


shorter and consisted of two lines only: “His Majesty has 
spoken again, but I don’t care to be imprisoned again.” 
Verbum sapienti sat. 


ce 


After having listened to the singing of twenty-eight 
male choruses during the day, the Emperor ran down to 
Wiesbaden and participated in the operatic festival per- 
formances in the evening. No wonder he is reported to 








version and gorgeous stage setting described heretofore 
In the matter of mise-en scene this representation ol 
Weber’s opera has never been equaled, let alone sur 


passed, anywhere in the whole world. After the perform 


ance William II bestowed upon the now definitely elected 


new intendant general of the royal theatres, Baron Georg 


} 


von Huelsen, the predicate of “Excellency 


The second night Boieldieu’s chef d’ceuvre, “La Dame 


Blanche,” was performed for the first time at Wiesbaden 


in the new arrangement This graceful opera, with its 
mellow, tender and ingratiating melodies, is hardly wel 
adapted for the purpose of a pompous festival perform 
ance But with a first class cast and with Professor 
Mannstaedt, one of the most refined musicians, as con 
ductor, “La Dame Blanche” proved after all great al 
tistic success. 

The musical innovations in this revised edition of “Li: 
Dame Blanche” were not many and consisted chiefly in 
the restitution of some arias and episodes which are often 


excised from the score in the habitual representations. In 
the decorative staging and costuming, however, the Wies- 
baden performance and its new arrangements may be de 


7 he 
hall in 


scribed as extraordinarily sumptuous and tasteful 


thunder storm at the close of the first act and th« 
the castle, which forms the stage setting of the third act, 
are of surprising effectiveness, and all of the costumes 


worn are held strictly in the character of the time of the 


action of “La Dame Blanche.” 
fe €& 

The eightieth Netherrhenish music 
‘at Whitsuntide, at Aix-la~Chapelle, 
attended About 
audiences who crowded the three concerts and two 
ind Hollandish vis 
Schwickerath 
the for- 


festival, which took 


was one of the 


pl ice 
} t 


best for many years one-third of the 
large 
public rehearsals consisted of Belgian 
itors Felix Weingartner and Professor 
divided the honors as conductors of the festival, 
mer conducting the orchestral works exclusively, the lat- 
ter everything else on the programs. As Weingartner had 
made his own selections for the occasion, it may be imag 
ined that only works with which he feels particular sym- 
pathy fell to his share. Hence it need not be wondered at 
that the performances of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, 
symphony and Liszt’s “Mazeppa” 


Berlioz’s ‘Fantastic” 


were perfect in their intensity of coloring, rhythmic pre 
cision and characterization of detail. Weingartner’s com- 
position, “The Realms of the Blessed,” was also received 
with much applause. Professor Schwickerath on the first 
day led the Aix-la-Chapelle festival chorus and orchestra 
to victory in an eminently worthy reproduction of Bee- 
thoven’s D major Mass. The flawless intonation and re- 
fined shadings for which the chorus is renowned, and an 
uncommon technical adequacy became still more apparent 
in the “Fest- und Gendenlisprueche” for double chorus a 
capella, by Brahms, which were sung on the third day 
The program of the second day brought (in honor of the 
customary anniversary of Berlioz’s birthday) the “Dam- 
nation of Faust,” which, some little mishaps excepted, was 
also admirably sung. Messchaert and Mile. Pregi were 
first class interpreters of the parts of Mephistopheles and 
Marguerite, to whom Forchhammer made a worthy and 
sympathetic partner as Faust. The small part of Brander 
was sung in praiseworthy style by Mr. Liepe, of Berlin 
The female soloists in the Mass were Mrs. Katzmayer and 
Miss Henke, who, in the matter of voice as well as in 
style of delivery, did full justice to Beethoven’s grand 
The third day opened with Bach’s cantata, “O 
The program closed with Wagner's “Kai- 
works the 
usual array of soloists disported themselves. The 
popular Busoni performed Weber’s “Concertstueck” with 


music. 
Eternal Fire.” 
sermarsch,” and between these two ensemble 
ever 








his wonted elegance, and thundered out Liszt’s “Dies ire’ 


paraphrase (““Todentanz”) With tremendous tone and tech 


newcomer was the violinist Enesco, who, 


nical display \ 


with his beautiful tone and stylish but somewhat effeminate 


delivery, won the favor of the audience Messchaert and 
Pregi gave selections from their lieder repertory, the lady 
choosing some of the pearls from the song writings of 


Forchhammer delivered the mono 
opera ‘Der F 


ifluence, or perhaps 


the late Hugo Wolf 


logue from Alexander Ritter’s aule Haus,” 


which, despite its strong Wagnerian 
account of it, interested the idience to a consid 





ust on 


erable extent. 
= & 

Prof. Heinrich Zoellner created something of an un 
pleasant sensation by suddenly and silently disappearing 
from the jury which sat on the Frankfort prize competi 
tior He was not replaced. Professor Zoellner is the 
onductor of the Leipsic University Male Chorus, and was 
before he took that position for several years conductor 
of the New York Liederkranz. 

= = 


was attempted at Kamenez 


in Russia, last week, 


A pe culiar case of mposition 


Podolsk, a picturesque little old tow: 


but was luckily prevented through the interference of the 
police 4 Russian impresario had ide the acquaintance 
f a young Austrian violinist name Franz Wister, who 
bears a strong resemblance to Jan Kubelik. Speculating 
upon this resemblance the smart Russian calculated when 


he engaged Franz Wister, wh« owed him some excellent 


It was to h 


criticisms for a Russian tournés ave begun at 
Kamenez-Podolsk, and the violinist was in the happiest 
spirits when his impresario, Semango-Jassinski, told him 
that all the tickets for the first concert had been sold within 
the space of a few hours. Shortly before the beginning of 
the concert the guileless violinist asked a waiter at the 


bring him program of his concert, when lo, 


found that he, Franz W 


} tel ¢ 
notel to 


up a 


and behold, he ter had been ad 


vertised to appear before the public as Jan Kubelik. With 
this fraud the artist was not at all pleased, although 
Jassinski assured him that nobody in the audi 


»emango- i h 
would know the difference W er sent for the police 


ence 
ind acquainted the captain with the facts in the case 
whereupon the return of the ney for the tickets sold 


was ordered by the police. It was found that forty rubles 
were missing, and these the young artist replaced out of 
is own pocket, it being the ast money he had in the 
world Then, without knowledge of the language, he 


essayed to make a living in Russia, arriving in Odessa in 


Here he met 








half starved condition some kind people, 

who helped him to a return ticket for his home in Austria 
 € 

August Bungert informs the writer on a picture posta! 
card adorned with the composer’s { graph that he has 
fir ed his incidental music Goethe “Faust.” Max 
Grube, first stage manag of the Ee n Royal Comedy, 

is made a new stage arrangem« f Goethe’s master 
vork, subdiv i it in three par In this version it will 
be given in nine performances at Diisseldorf during the 
days from July 5 2 ge W ‘ missioned by the 
Goethe Verein to writ is incidental mu t Grube's 
new “Faust,” and the composer will prol conduct it on 

e occasion of the first representations at Diisseldorf 

<< SS 

Of Richard Strauss it is reported that he will in the 
course of coming s« I mduct a concert at the War 
saw Philharmonie, the program of which is made up ex 
clusively of his own works Among them will be a novelty 
entitled “Monsieur, Madame et Bébé, a Symphony of 


Home Life.” Such at least is the report of the Polish 
papers, although Richard Strauss, when I saw him at Lon 
don a little over a week ago, made no mention of this 
homely subject 
eS €& 
Frankfort last year made a successful first attempt at 


having its six subscription symphony concerts conducted by 


six knights of the baton. The same course will be pursued 
during the coming season, and so far Arthur Nikisch, Gus 
tav Mahler and Felix Mott! have been engaged to conduct 
one each of these “master concerts.” Miss Elsie Playfair 
the Australian violinist, and Paula Szalit, a very young 
pianist, are mentioned as soloists for these concerts 
qe € 

Willy Burmester’s artistic success seems to be on the 
increase in London. Here are in corroboration of this as 
sertion a few of the criticisms which appeared after his 
concert with orchestra 

Beethoven’s great masterpiece was the med the pertormer’s 
most telling work But with Bach's Concert E major, too, he was 
admirably at his ease, while the manner { Tschaikowsky'’s musi 
contrasted well with that whic had gone before \ contingent of 
the Queen’s Hall hestra, carefully conducted by Willem Meng« 
berg, gave Mr Burmester excellent support Da Telegrap! 
June 12, 1903 

Herr Burmester played three concertos, the Concert n E, by 
gach, and those by Beethoven and Tschaikowsky A progran 
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arranged provided as arduovs a task as any violinist could wish; 
and we have no hesitation in saying that Herr Burmester fully 
proved his title to be considered not only an artist of a very 
high order, but a violinist who must be very seriously reckoned 
with for pride of place by all and sundry of the “young masters,” 
of whom we have heard so much lately. It was, as we have said. 
in the higher walks that Herr Burmester tried himself, and the 
completeness of his artistic idea he showed in his beautiful rendering 
of the slow movement of the Beethoven Concerto, in the Bach and 
again in the Russian work. Tenderness without sentiment, real 
feeling and a good deal of breadth of style are all now characteristic 
whom once the musical world regarded as a vir- 
1903. 


of the violinist, 
tuoso and nothing more.—Times, June 11, 





His playing of Bach’s Concerto in E and Beethoven’s Concerto 
was remarkable for breadth of insight and fine technic in the best 


sense of the word.—Daily News, June 11, 1903. 





Herr Burmester was very successful in Bach’s music, the beautiful 
adagio being interpreted with an attractive combination of purity 
of style and deep and unexaggerated feeling. His playing in Bee- 
thoven’s familiar composition was also very pleasure giving, and 
possessed qualities which entitle Herr Burmester to be placed in 
the foremost rank of exponents of this masterpiece.—Standard, June 
II, 1903. 





Among all the violinists now claiming attention I cannot think 
of any other who has quite the same delicately austere style in the 
presentment of classical music.—New Age, June 4, 1903. 
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The well known violin virtuoso Willy Seibert, the teacher 
of the Crown Prince of Germany during the latter’s stay 
at Bonn, has changed his residence from Cologne to Ber- 
lin, where he bought the Conservatory des Westens. 
Among the teachers engaged by the new director is Josef 
Rebicek, the regular conductor of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. O. F. 


The Heink Recital Tour. 
HARLES R, BAKER, the Chicago manager, 


nounces for next season the exclusive management 
of the piano and song recital tour of the distinguished Ger- 
man artist (head of the department of interpretation at the 
Chicago Auditorium Conservatory), Herr Felix Heink. 
The Chicago Auditorium Bulletin states as follows: “The 
name of ‘Heink’ has come into prominence in musical cir- 
cles both in Europe and in this country so triumphantly 
that it may justly be said to have already attained an in- 
ternational reputation, even though its two representatives, 
Madame Schumann-Heink and Herr Felix MHeink, are 
artists hardly yet in the prime of life. While Madame 
Heink has devoted herself almost exclusively to the opera, 
Herr Heink is known as one of the most versatile and 
prominent artists of Germany.” It is Mr. Baker’s inten- 
tion to include in his bookings some educational institu- 
tions. Letters from college presidents are appended: 


an- 


Herr Felix Heink gave a most delightful piano and song recital 
hall of the State Normal and Industrial College 
entertainment he gave would have delighted any 
whether composed of musicians or others. His versatility 
He is an artist and a master, and I am writing 
this as a kindness to friends who might be induced to attend his 
recitals.—From the Hon. Mclver, president of the State 
Normal and Industrial College, Greensboro, N. C. 


in the assembly 
last night. The 
audience, 
is remarkable 


Charles D. 





The distinguished German musician, Herr Heink, gave us last 


night one of the most delightful evenings in the history of this 
institution. 

He is a finished artist, and his numbers were artistically and 
rly rendered to the great delight of the audience. 
opportunity for our Southern institutions to 
ladies the education they must obtain from his 
Masters of Music.—From the Rev. E. H. Rowe, 
president of the Southern Seminary, Virginia (formerly of the Wes- 
leyan Female College, Macon, Ga.). 


charminp 

1 consider it a rare 
give 
rendition of the 


their young 


It gives me pleasure to commend Herr Felix Heink as a musician 
of extraordinary ability. His recital, piano and song, before the stu- 
last night, was by far the finest ever given 
in this community, marked him as an artist of high rank. 
Those are to be considered fortunate who have the opportunity of 
hearing him.—From the Hon, F. P. Hobgood, president Oxford 
Seminary, Oxford, N. C. 


dents of this seminary 
and 


LATE FOREIGN NOTES. 





LONDON, JUNE 15, 1903. 
VONNE ove TREVILLE, the American opera 
artist who has been filling a successful engage- 
ment at the Stockholm Opera House, is to sing 
at St. Petersburg, and has closed a contract with the Opera 
at Cairo, Egypt. 





ee & 

At the Frankfort singing festival, where the Kaiser made 
another memorable speech last week, the Berlin Lehrer 
Gesang Verein won the first priz*, although it was expected 
that the Cologne Singing Society would prove victorious. 
On the announcement of the decision, the Kaiser who was 
present at all the concerts, sent a congratulatory message 
to the mayor of Berlin. 

es = 


W. J. Lavin, the tenor, is in London, and may sign an 

engagement for America. 
se & 

Richard Strauss did not, after all, attend the music fes- 
tival at Basel, Switzerland, where he was to conduct some 
of his works. 

=e & 

Herman Hans Wetzler and wife have left London for 
Usingen-in-the-Taunus, near Frankfort. They start for 
the United States on September 24. 


= <= 


Sousa is playing in London suburbs. 
organization leaves for home July 31. 


Se = 


Minnie Tracy and Rose Olitzka are in Londen. 
Ysaye. Also Gerardy. Also Marcella Lindh. 


Then Ireland. The 


Also 


Charles Foerster, the pianist, residing in Paris, gave a 
recital at Salle Erard on June 11, when he played the 
following program in a most commendable manner, show- 
ing fine intellectual and temperamental power, and a highly 
developed modern piano technic: 

SOMSLR, OP. 12occccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccovcccess Beethoven 
PO, Te Rin didcwccconscessescccscveccosssesoseocess Schumann 
Pourquoi? (Piéce Romantique)..........+.cscseceeeeeseeeese Schumann 
i. Te CR. cc cconsdensing deoveeendeeebaapereseuee 3c 
Barcarolle, F sharp major..... 
BEER, F MMe cvcccccccscces 
Ballade, A flat major............... 
Valse de Concert, F major, op. 69 
SI, TB GRD. Gabe Reeccccccccpecscccccccsccoccescoccsene 
i: ee CUE Di ivccctctcensscestevese 

Cheeur des Fileuses du Vaisseau Fantéme ° 
PD TEE, TOR, Ciidacccceccccvevcscsescosoreesoccesses 







Zeldenrust, the pianist, recently gave a successful recital 
at Salle Aeolian, Paris. 
eS € 


F. R. Comee, of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, is 
expected here shortly. 
J <€ 


There are now only nine Americans in Milan interested 
in musical studies, but only five actually studying, thus 
showing the complete decay of the Milan vocal school so 
far as America is concerned. And yet these people will 
not see that advertising is the life of Art. 








Hermann Kortheuer. 


FTER a busy season in New York, Mr. Kortheuer 
f will sojourn for the summer in Cleveland, Ohio, 
where he will teach teachers, as well as advanced pupils, 
at 76 Tilden avenue. Mr. Kortheuer’s recitals at Mendels- 
Hall, before the Women’s Philharmonic, and else- 
where received warm praise from metropolitan papers. 


sohn 


Rive-King’s Summer Tour. 


ME. JULIE RIVE-KING is one of the few An-® 
ican pianists of international fame who are to |} 
in their own country this summer. During June this hig 


ly gifted artist gave recitals in several Pennsylvania towns iy 


Some criticisms follow: 
Under the able management of the Philomel Piano Club, 
King gave her public recital at the Auditorium last evening. 
Her playing is noted for its dazzling brilliancy and this maybe ¥ 


Mrs. 


occasioned the disappearance of the electric light, which sud 
denly became extinct as the time approached for beginning 
the recital. In no way disconcerted by the darkness, Mrs. King 


began promptly with the difficult Sonata in G minor by Schumann 
and played all excepting a part of the first movement before the 
light reappeared. 

As the audience was intelligent and appreciative, the tone of the 
instrument rich and responsive, the pianist regained her tempera- 
mental mood, naturally disturbed by the pranks of the current, 
which twice disappeared, and played the heavy program, including 
many encores, with a phenomenal command of the mechanical side 
of her art, strong interpretation and a masculine breadth of con- 
ception and power which amaze and astound. 

As she sweeps aside all difficulties like so many cobwebs, in 
movements grave or gay, dignified or playful, with pearly runs, 
martial intervals, rushing arpeggios, and majestic chords, the senses 
of sight and hearing are bewildered and one experiences an exhil- 
aration like inhaling ozone. 

Julie Rivé-King is today in the zenith of her glory as a robust and 
vigorous pianist. If there be anyone who doubts it, let him listen 
to her forceful rendering of such numbers as the Love-Death scene 
(“Tristan and Isolde”), by Wagner-Liszt, her own arrangement of 
the Prelude and Fugue, by Haberbier-Guilmant, the Chopin Bal 
lade in G minor, and the Rhapsodies by Liszt. The Love-Death 
scene in “Tristan and Isolde” was orchestral in effect, while the 
Chopin Cradle Song and the MacDowell “Shadow Dance” 
marvels in pianissimo. No words are too strong to describe her 
playing, and great credit is due to the ambitious women known as 
the Philomel Piano Club who have wrought wondrous things in 
the way of attracting celebrated pianists to our city —The Evening 
Mirror, Warren, Pa., June 17, 1903. 


were 





Madame King is at the very height of her power and her playing 
was a revelation of technical ability little than bewildering, 
even to the company of musicians before whom she performed 


less 
In giving one’s impressions after hearing this artist, one’s words 
must be rather of appreciation than any attempt at analyzation, for 
such versatility at the keyboard defies any attempt at technical dis- 
crimination or criticism. 

The technical 
limitless, until her hearer almost wishes she might reveal a touch 
of that artiul carelessness which at times has a charm foreign to 
such a faultless method as that from which she never 
This partakes of the strength of the masculine nature and at times 
reaches a force that is almost percussive in its intensity.—James- 
town Morning Post, June 3, 1903. 


resources at her command impress one as almost 


departs. 





In the past two years the musicians of Jamestown have been 
wonderfully favored by the presence in the city of many of the 
greatest pianists of the world, and the culmination may almost be 
said to have been reached last evening, recital by Madame 
Rivé-King. A more masterly musician has never delighted a James 
town audience. From the first tumultuous Liszt number to the last 
selection the auditors were enraptured. The program presented 
was as follows: Tarantella, “Venezia e Napoli” (Liszt), “Alceste de 
Gluck” (Saint-Saéns-Mason), Sonata, G minor (Schumann), Fan- 
taisie and Fugue, G minor (Bach-Liszt), Nocturnes, G major and 


in the 


D flat (Chopin), “Wiener Bon-Bons Waltz” (Strauss-Rivé-King), 
“Rhapsodie Hongroise,” No. 12 (Liszt.}\—The Jamestown Evening 
Journal. 








Adolph Dahm Petersen in Recitals. 


HE baritone of many varied talents, who speaks three 
languages and plays the piano as well, will next sea- 
son give lecture recitals on the following subjects: Grieg 
and Scandinavian recitals—“Some Modern Song Writers,” 
“The Master Song Writers,” “The Masters’ Master 
Songs,” “Schubert, Loewe and Schumann,” “Franz and 
Brahms,” “Bungert and Von Fielitz,” “Jensen, Wagner and 
Strauss,” “Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky,” “Liszt and 
Dvorak,” “Kjerulf and Grieg,” “Nevin and MacDowell,’ 
“American Song Writers.” He gave the “Modern Song 
Writers” several times at the Board of Education lectures 
last season, accompanying himself. Mr. Dahm-Petersen 
the secretary, has been busy revising the list of members 
of the Manuscript Society, which list was in hopeless con- 
fusion until he took hold of it. 








EDWARD ILES’ VOCAL SCHOOL, 


ECHSTEIN STUDIOS, 


Wigmore St , 
LONDON, W. 


“Evidence of the 
good training imparted 
by Mr. Edward Ileswas 
displayed yesterday 
evening when this artis- 
tic vocalist brought for- 
ward a number of pu- 

ils at the Bechstein 

all. His method of 
dealing with voices is 
unaffected and abso- 
lutely free from trick- 
ery, by which heinsures 
an even production, ad- 

ed to attention to 
good phrasingand clear 
enunciation, two great 
essentials that go far to 
the making of an art- 
ist.” —Standard. 

‘Mr. Edward Iles isa 
vocalist who in voice 
and style strikingly 
suggests Mr. Hen- 
schel.— Manchester 
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HE Strauss festival came to an end Tuesday 
evening, and of its complete artistic success 
there can be no possible doubt, except, per 
haps, in the minds of a few irreconcilables 
Such a series of performances was, indeed, the 

For years England has 





one thing wanted 
lingered behind the rest of the civilized world, and has 
contented herself with taking her Strauss in small doses 
at very considerable intervals 
whom Strauss is anathema maranatha, must admit that he 
has, at any rate, a right to a fair hearing, and that it was 


Everyone, even those to 


not fitting to pass either a favorable or an adverse judg 
ment upon him until we had enjoyed an opportunity of 
judging his work as a whole 

The festival won many converts, and many of those who 
were exceedingly hazy about Strauss’ objects and meth 
ods have come away from it with a clearer understand 
ing and appreciation of them. Of course, there are still 
some who hold Strauss to be an apostle of ugliness for 
ugliness’ sake and who will not see that his work is, in 
truth, full of exquisite melody, and that such passages of 
discord as it contains were written with a sei purpose 
No doubt if we are to take it for granted that it is 
only legitimate for music to charm the ear, their objec 
tions would have a certain amount of weight. But we 
have yet to learn on whose authority we are to accept 
this proposition. Up to the present, music certainly has 
dealt principally with the beautiful, though there are many 
notable exceptions even in the music of Beethoven. But 
music has stood alone among the arts in this respect. No 
one considers it illegitimate for a painter or a sculptor to 
attempt to express an ugly idea, and no one will deny that 
the famous “Laocoon” would not hold the position among 
works of art that it now holds if, from purely zxsthetic 
motives, the sculptor had endowed Laocoon’s face with a 
seraphic smile instead of its expression of intense agony 
It is a mere convention that music may only express the 
beautiful, a convention which it is impossible to support 
by any adequate argument. Upon the other hand, no one 
would wish music, any more than one of the kindred arts, 
to deal in nothing but ugliness, and it is in singling out 
the ugly passages from Strauss’ work and dwelling too 
long upon these that his detractors make their greatest 
mistake. No one understands the law of contrast better 
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than he, and it is absurd to speak of “Also sprach Zara 
thustra“ as if it were composed of nothing but the chords 
of B and C played against one another. This particular 
effect is not beautiful, if we judge it by the accepted can 
ons, but on whose authority are we to say that these 
anons are to hold good for ever and ever? Heaven 
knows, enough critics have gone tooth and nail for Doni 
zetti for introducing Lucia’s mad scene with a suave mel- 
ody on the flute, and yet, with amazing inconsistence, they 
then fall foul of Strauss because he did not attempt the 
impossible feat of suggesting ideas that were not entirely 
beautiful by dainty and attractive melodies. The question 
is not one of whether some of Strauss’ music is discord- 
ant or not. His opponents have been at great pains to 
prove that itis, although nobody ever doubted it from the 
beginning. To justify their position they must prove one 
of two things, either that music, alone of the arts, may 
not attempt human characterization, or that, granting that 
it may do so, Strauss has failed in the task which he set 
himself. If, instead of merely indulging in indictments of 
Strauss’ ugliness, they would confine themselves to these 
two vital issues, there would be some chance of their 


opinions receiving consideration. 
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After hearing all of Strauss’ most important works in suc 
cession, it seems to me that it is very difficult to deny that 
his efforts at characterization have met with complete suc 
cess. The selfish idealist, Don Juan; Don Quixote, the 
mad knight errant; Macbeth, the unscrupulous man of 
war; Till Eulenspiegel, the irrepressible jester; the hero of 
every day life, the dying man in his struggle with death, 
are all portrayed with a faithfulness that could not be ex- 
celled by the most perfect word painting. We have been 
helped considerably by the superb performances which the 
Amsterdam orchestra under Herr Strauss himself and 
Herr Mengelberg have given of the music. As an or- 
chestra, this band of fine players has, of course, won 
world wide fame, while it has an intimate knowledge of 
the music which is shared by no other institution. From 
beginning to end the performances have thrown a light 
upon the meaning of the music such as could not have 
been thrown by any English orchestra until the works 
had become familiar to the players, and this could only 
be a matter of considerable time. Each of the earlier con- 


certs was further marked by the delightful singing of Ma 


dame Strauss of some of her husband's songs, songs 
which are fortunately becoming better known in this 
country every day, for they are certainly among the finest 
lyrics that have been produced in recent years. It is, of 
course, scarcely possible to speak of “Guntran” after the 
few extracts from it which were given at the last concert 
on Tuesday evening. The preludes to the first and second 
acts, however, and the two tenor scenes sung by John 
Harrison bred a desire to hear more of the work, even 
hough it obviously is molded on Wagner and does not 
represent Strauss in his most characteristic light. This 
neert also included the Burleske for piano and orches 
tra, the solo being brilliantly played by Wilhelm Back 
haus, and two movements from the symphonic fantasia 
Aus Italien,” of which the slow movement proved the 
most attractive and the most interesting, as foreshadow 


ng something Strauss’ future greatness as an orches 


ral colorist 
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At the extra concert given on Monday evening a young 
American pianist, Richard Platt, made his first appearance 
before an English audience, and created a very good im 
pression by the neatness and ‘luency with which he played 
Beethoven’s C minor Concerto and a Chopin group. As 
Mr. Platt proposes to give some recitals it will be better 
to wait a little while before forming a definite opinion of his 
powers. It is impossible to leave this festival without al 
luding to the excellent analytical notes supplied by “A. K 
and P. P.” to the new works. Notes which, unlike most 
yf those printed in programs, were a real assistance to the 
audience 
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The Strauss Festival has been by no means the only 
event ‘of importance of the week, for on Saturday after 
noon Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius” was given for the first 
time in London. It is, of course, amazing that this fine 
oratorio’ should never have been heard in the metropolis 
before, but, as this point has been made so often, I do 
not propose to insist upon it again. The great thing is 
that the disgrace has been removed and that our greatest 
composer has received somewhat tardy honor in his own 
country. The Roman Catholic Cathedral was not, perhaps 
the best place for the performance, for its size did not 
allow of any very subtle shades of expression, and finally 
though the North Staffordshire Choral Association sang 
the music, one could only feel that they would have been 
heard to still better advantage in a hall with more perfect 
acoustic properties. Another feature of the performance to 
which it was possible to take exception was the engage 
ment of Dr. Willner to sing the tenor music. He has 
made the part his own in Germany, but his methods are 


not the methods that find general acceptance in England 
and several of our own tenors‘could have acquitted them 
selves quite as well of the task. He is a singer who sacri 
fices everything to dramatic effect, and his performance 
savored too much of the operatic stage. He forces every 
point upon one in such a manner that the music is never 
allowed to speak for itself, and he seems incapable of be 
lieving that a single member of his audience possesses a 
spark of intelligence. He is no doubt very clever, but in 
England we have an absurd idea that a singer ought to be 
able to sing and that, if the music is good it will, to a cer 
tain extent, tell its own story. However, the performance 
was, on the whole, a success, and we were at any rate 


glad of an opportunity of hearing this most impressive 
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work. Even in the somewhat adverse circumstances it was 
possible to see what Dr. Elgar has done for the oratorio 
form, a form which has practically remained stationary 
while other forms have progressed. By effecting that 
union between the voices and the orchestra which Wagner 
effected in opera he has endowed oratorio with a new life, 
and in his hands we may hope to see it advance still 
further. Dr. Elgar conducted, and a special word of praise 
is due to the beautiful singing of the mezzo soprano music 
by Miss Muriel Foster. The bass solos were in the hands 
of F. Davies. 
eS <= 


As the performance of “Die Meistersinger” at Covent 
Garden Tuesday evening clashed with the last Strauss 
concert, I was unable to hear more than a portion of it. 
Such as I heard, however, did not impress me very much, 
and it was evident that the opera needed a few more re- 
hearsals. The new Eva, Frau Feuge Gleiss, has a voice 
of the lightest order, which she uses cleverly enough. 
Her acting, however, was in no way remarkable. Herr 
Knote, the Walther, was never at his best, and toward the 
end of the opera his voice had manifestly become tired. 
Even Herr van Rooy was not in perfect voice, though his 
acting was as excellent as ever. The other parts were ade- 
quately filled and Herr Lohse conducted. 
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Thursday Madame Melba made her reappearance in “La 
Bohéme,” and the house, as is always the case on a Melba 
night, sparkled with diamonds. There is no singer in the 
world who has brought the art to such a pitch of perfec- 
tion as has Madame Melba, and, though her acting not in- 
frequently leaves something to be desired, it is always pos- 
sible to enjoy her performance of Mimi. On Thursday she 
was quite at her best, and delighted her audience as much 
as ever. The other parts were admirably filled by Signor 
Scotti, Pini Corsi, M. Journet, Signor Bonci and Mme. 
Fritzi Scheff, and Signor Mancelli conducted. 
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So great has been the rush of music this week that it is 
impossible to give all the concerts the attention that they 
deserve, and I must, in consequence, dismiss briefly many 
performances on which I should have liked to dwell. One 
of these is the delightful sonata recital given at St. James’ 
Hall on Monday afternoon by Raoul Pugno and Jean 
Gerardy. The concert was delightful from beginning to 
end, but its most attractive feature was the beautiful per- 
formance given of Grieg’s Sonata in C minor for piano 
and violoncello. No more sympathetic or finished read- 
ing could have been desired, and it is to be hoped that the 
two players, who are admirably suited to one another in 
style and temperament, will see their way to repeating it. 
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On Monday afternoon the American pianist, Victor 
Benham, gave an interesting recital at the Queen’s Hall. 
Mr. Benham seems to have discarded the exaggerations 
of style which were sometimes noticeable in his previous 
concerts. Beethoven’s Sonata in D minor (op. 31) was 
played with clear and fluent expression, and ample justice 
was done to Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques, the bril- 
liant finale being specially well played. The artist was 
also heard in his own Sonata in C minor. The work is in 
the orthodox four movements and is in strictly classical 
form. It was well received by the public, the sparkling 
little scherzo seeming to find most favor. Other items of 
the program were Mozart’s Fantasia in C minor, a group 
of Chopin pieces and a brilliant Etude de Concert by the 
concert giver 
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Alexander Glazounow was the guest of the Philhar- 
monic Society at their concert at the Queen’s Hall on 


Thursday evening. Neither his Seventh Symphony nor 


his Suite “Aus der Mittelalter,” which were both practi- 
cally new to London, as the former had only been played 
at a semi-private concert, are very likely to become popu- 
lar here. ‘The symphony by no means shows its composer 
at his best, and though it contains some fine passages, 
particularly in the second and third movements, it also 
contains some passages that are tedious beyond words. 
The suite is considerably more successful. It consists of 
four movements, each dealing with some aspect of life in 
the Middle Ages. The first has a love episode beside the 
sea for its basis, the second a dance of death, the third 
a troubadour’s serenade, and the fourth the marshaling 
of an army for battle. M. Glazounow has treated his sub- 
jects with considerable fancy and skill, and the suite shows 
his talent in a far more favorable light than the symphony. 
The principal soloist of the concert was Miss Adela Verne, 
who scored a great success in her performance of Schu- 
mann’s concerto. Miss Verne has made her way to the 
front very rapidly, and she has now taken her place at the 
head of the English lady players. She has both technic 
and temperament, and the music was admirably played, 
while the romance was at the same time perfectly ex- 
pressed. The program also included a good performance 
under Dr. Cowen of “Till Eulenspiegel.” 
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A new pianist has just risen upon the musical horizon 
in the person of Frank Merrick, a young English player 
who should go very far. Mr. Merrick is still not much 
more than a boy, but at his recital at the Bechstein Hall 
on Thursday afternoon he showed that his attainments are 
altogether beyond his years. He has a fine technic, a 
beautiful touch and that greatest of all gifts, a thoroughly 
musical temperament. He is one of those few players for 
whom a great career may be prophesied with absolute 
certainty. ZARATHUSTRA. 








OTHER LONDON NEWS. 
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Horet Cecil, LonpDonN, \ 
June 20, 1903. 

mm] U RING the last few months there has certainly 
been a considerable revival of interest in 
English music, and the sign is most welcome. 
For, even if we go on the popular assump- 
tion that English composers are not given to 

* producing masterpieces, there can be no 
shadow of a doubt that they are not likely to do any bet- 
ter if they are afforded no encouragement, and one of the 
best ways to stimulate them to fresh exertions is to give 
them a chance of hearing their works performed. Occa- 
sionally it is to be feared that the enterprising concert- 
giver who makes an effort to encourage his fellow coun- 
trymen does not meet with the recognition that he de- 
serves, and the recitals of English songs which Edward 
Iles has been giving at Bechstein Hall have not attracted 
particularly large audiences, although both the singer and 
the songs were very well worth hearing. The programs 
of the last two recitals have been devoted to composers 
who have long since made their mark as song writers— 
Dr. Charles Wood and Arthur Somervell. Up to the 
present time Dr. Wood is only known in this country by 
a very few of his songs, although he has produced a great 
number, all of which are exceedingly interesting. Per- 
haps his songs are too serious for the average musical 
amateur, and need more art than the ordinary singer is 
able to bring to bear upon them. “Youth and Age,” 
“Does the Road Wind Uphill All the Way,” “The Magic 
Mist” and “The Outlaw of Loch Lene,” to name but a 
few of them, are songs of the greatest beauty, though that 
beauty does not always lie upon the surface, and one can 
easily understand that the average amateur vocalist would 





not make very much of them. Dr. Wood was, however, 
fortunate in having so excellent an interpreter as Mr. 
Iles, who did the fullest justice to all of the songs. 

Arthur Somervell is, of course, widely known as a song 
writer of great charm and refinement, who has a flow of 
very pleasing ideas. Many of the songs that Mr. Iles in- 
cluded in his program were already well known, and it 
is unnecessary to dwell upon the songs from Tennyson’s 
‘Maud” or the “Love in Springtime” cycle, a selection 
from which was sung by Mr. Iles and Miss Gleason White 
respectively. The cycle “Wind Flowers” was, however, 
new, and it is quite safe to prophesy popularity for this 
delightful set of quartets and solos. Mr. Somervell com- 
bines a talent for graceful melody with sound musician- 
ship, and his ideas are never wasted by inadequate treat- 
ment. The quartets “Hope Is a Harebell,” “Music When 
Soft Voices Die” and “When a Mounting Skylark Sings” 
are as perfect examples of his art as anything that he has 
given us, and they were well sung by Miss White, Miss 
Parry, Mr. Marlo and Mr. Iles. Mr. Iles certainly has 
added very considerably to his reputation by these recitals, 
for he has not only done very excellent work by intro- 
ducing a number of fine songs which deserved a better 
fate than oblivion, but he has also shown himself a singer 
with a grasp upon his art which is not too common in 


these days. 
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A very delightful violin and piano recital was given at 
St. James’ Hall on Friday afternoon by Edouard Risler 
and M. Oliveira. M. Risler is, of course, already well 
known here as a pianist of unusual finish, and it was quite 
obvious that in M. Oliveira he has a violinist who is ex- 
actly suited to him both in style and in temperament. It 
would scarcely have been possible to wish for a more 
finished performance of Mozart’s Sonata in B flat than 
that which was given by these two admirable artists. 
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Although Kubelik climbed into fame by means of his 
technic, his fireworks at his recital at Queen’s Hal! on 
Saturday afternoon were really far less remarkable than 
his cantabile playing. Indeed, his performance of Paga- 
nini’s “Campanella” was not a little slipshod, and he by 
no means reached the same level in this that he reached in 
a Sonata of Corellianda transcription of Schubert’s “Ave 
Maria,” which he included in his encores. It is unneces 
sary to say that everything that he did was received with 
unbounded enthusiasm, for it is becoming a tradition that 
Kubelik, like the king, can do no wrong, and his audi- 
ences never exercise the slightest discrimination. But it 
cannot be denied that the enthusiasm was occasionally a 
little misplaced, and that we have heard his displays of vir- 
tuosity at least equaled if not surpassed by many violinists 
who, unfortunately for themselves, have never enjoyed a 
vogue, This unreasoning adulation is all the more to be 
regretted when a violinist of Willy Burmester’s calibre 
finds himself obliged to abandon half his concerts because 
the public refuse to give them adequate support. 
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A very promising young English pianist, 
Burke, gave an excellent recital at the Salle Erard on 
Monday afternoon. Mr. Burke, who is a scholarship pupil 
of Miss Mathilde Verne, is gifted with an uncommonly 
good technic, and, so far as it was possible to judge from 
his performances of two Preludes and Fugues of Bach 
and Schumann’s Andante with Variations, in which he 
was joined by Miss Verne, a really musical temperament. 
He is a player who should do very well indeed. 


ce eS 
Richard Platt, the young American pianist who made 


his first appearance in England with the Mengelberg Or- 
chestra at one of the Strauss festival concerts, gave a re 
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cital at St. James’ Hall Wednesday afternoon, at which 
he afforded us a fuller opportunity of judging his powers. 
During the earlier part of the program Mr. Platt scarcely 
seemed to be at his ease, and he did not succeed in making 
the most either of Saint-Saéns’ arrangement of one of Bach’s 
overtures of Mendelssohn's “Variations Serieuses.” 
Though every pianist may in justice be allowed a few 
wrong notes, Mr. Platt exceeded his due allowance, and 
there were too many inaccuracies in his performances of 
these two works. As the recital proceeded, however, there 
was a marked improvement in his playing. The finale of 
a not very interesting sonata from his own pen gave him 
an opportunity of displaying his technic which he put to the 
making it quite evident that he is certainly very 
well equipped in this respect. It was not, however, till he 
reached a group which included three Phantasiestiicke of 
Brahms and the Rhapsody in B miror, a Nocturne of 
Grieg, and a Presto of Scarlatti, that the musical ability of 
which he evidently possesses his share really showed itself. 
His performances of these pieces were, without a doubt, 
the most successful of the afternoon. He has a peculiarly 
delicate and sympathetic touch, and he plays with real re- 
finement and taste when the music suits him. It certainly 
appeared from his playing on Wednesday that he is not 
without his limitations, but, as he is giving another re- 
cital very shortly, it will be possible to form a truer esti- 
mate of his powers then. 
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Arthur Hinton, a young composer of more than average 
power, gave a very successful concert at the Bechstein Hall 
on Thursday afternoon. Mr. Hinton certainly does not 
suffer from any lack of ideas, and his Trio D 
minor, which headed the program, was full of charming 
melodies which were admirably treated. It is, perhaps, in his 
lighter moments that Mr. Hinton is most and 
the scherzo of his trio is a particularly dainty and effective 
Some of his songs, too, particularly a group 
” which were fairly well sung by 
very charming and deserve to be 


or 


best use, 


new in 


successful, 


movement. 
called “Schmetterlinge, 
Denis O'Sullivan, 
come popular. 


are 
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a brilliant audience was, 
on Saturday evening 


With Melba as Gilda, of course, 
assured for “Rigoletto Melba is 
one of those rare singers who are always at their best, and 
not even the wild vagaries in which the weather has lately 
been indulging seem to have upset her equilibrium. Her 
singing on Saturday was as brilliant as it always is, and 
once more gave one cause to regret that more vocalists 
do not cultivate the art of bel canto. A strong quartet 
was completed by Signor Bonci, Mme. Kirkby Lunn and 
Signor Scotti. 
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Alvarez made his first appearance of the season in 
“Otello” on Thursday evening. Till this year he has 


never sung the part in London, and there could be no 
doubi as to his success on Thursday. He has the stage 
presence and the robust voice which the part so pre-emi- 
nently requires, and had it not been for the fact that he 
indulged almost too freely in declamation, his performance 
would have been quite beyond reproach. Occasionally, 
however, it must be confessed, he was guilty of exaggera- 
tion and, though Verdi undoubtedly intended much of the 
music to be declaimed rather than sung, he can hardly 


would rather see too strenuous than too tame an Otello. 
Mile. Pacquot, the Desdemona, never rose above medi- 
ocrity until the last act, when she sang really well. 

earlier part of the evening her voice often sounded 
and worn, but, as she improved so greatly, this may very 
well have been due to nervousness. The Iago of Signor 
Scotti was altogether excellent, but the Cassio of M. Fas 
sin was never more than indifferent ZARATHUSTRA 
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left 
Continent, 


ADAME the Baroness 
Cederstrom her castle 
for the going to 
Dore and Switzerland. She has in 
British Medical 


and be 


as 
has 
Swansea, Paris, 
Mont 
vited the delegates of the 
Association garden party on July 31, 
back at the castle in time for that event 


to a will 
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Both Willy Burmester, the violinist, and Josef Hof 
mann, the pianist, have closed their London season and 


returned to the Continent 
Leopold Godowsky and family are spending the summer 
at Cromer by the Sea 


as 
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Miss Rosa Zamels, a pupil of 
violinist, has been engaged 
forthcoming Patti tour in the United States, and will make 
Novem 
Ameri 


Ysaye and a most gifted 


as one of the soloists of the 


her first appearance at the first Patti concert on 
at Carnegie Hall. Miss Rosa Zamels is an 
can by birth, and has been residing at Brussels for some 


ber 2 


as her teacher is a resident of that city 
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the opera, has apparently 


years, 


The musical season, outside of 
gone to pieces because of the phenomenaily bad weather, 


which has reduced the attendance to such a degree that 





many or most concerts and recitals have been withdrawn 
We refer to those of well known artists 
Clifford | Wiley. 
ARITONE CLIFFORD WILEY leaves for the 
country this week after the best season he has yet 
had. August 6 he is soloist at the Mountain Lake Chau 
tauqua, Maryland, his second engagement there. About 


September 1 he will return to New York, and has already 


booked some good engagements for next season. Here 
are a lew press notices 

Mr. Wiley’s splendid baritone voice was never heard to better 
advantage, and his songs were all sung in good style. The Korbay 


songs were especially effective, being sung with great dramatic force 


-Washington Post, October 27 


The Euterpe Musical Club entertained the largest audience Mon 
day evening at its third musicale that ever assembied in the club 
rooms. The program was especially interesting, the magnificent 
voice of Clifford Wiley being heard in the famous baritone sok 
from “Elijah,” “It Is Enough.”"—Times, October 27. 

Mr, Wiley has a superb voice, which is thrilling when he puts on 


full power.—Washington Capitol, October 27 





Silesian Music Festival. 


HE fifteenth annual Silesian Music Festival took place 














have meant Otello to be quite the ranter that Alvarez this week in Gorlitz, Germany. The chief soloist 
made him, But it is a fault on the right side, and we was Madame Schumann-Heink. 
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Y—“Madame Wienzkowska’s success as 4 piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” 
an 


$s an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a 





LESOCHET? 
PADEREWSKI—“Madame Wienzkowska is a Pp 
complete knowledge of her art.” 
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HANS RICHTER—“I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, amd a representative of a most solid school.” 


In the 


Craig-y-nos, 
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one leading 


STOCKWEI! 


Parson 


NCI 
pupils oj 


LORI 


alto the 


Price, 


y leading now on the 


and Ca 


who-has studied 


mar 


teacher of singers 
Polhamus, so 


Madame 


concert stage, roline 


prano with Roder 





ick, won special honors at the concert given 
by Westminster chorus at Jarvie Memorial Hall, Bloom 
field, N. J., last week. Miss Stockwell sang “I Love and 
the World Is Mine,” by Johns, and At Parting,” by 
Rogers, and as encore Nevin’s “Mighty Lak’ a Rose.” 
Miss Polhamus sustained the part of the solo soprano 
in’ Bruch’s “Fair Ellen,” Mr. Hand enor, and Mr 
Roubaud, bass, singing; the work was under the dire 
tion of J. Louis Minier 

Sse €& 

Virginia Bailie, the well known teacher of the Lesche 
tizky method, leaves soon for a nine weeks’ trip through 
Scotland, England, Sweden, Russia and France She 
has had a busy and profitable season 

oe 

Arthur Voorhis, concert pianist and teacher, has re 
cently set to music one of the Heine poems Alfred 
Hunter Clark has seen it and says much in praise of the 
song 

Gustav L. Becker. 
USTAV L. BECKER left on Saturday for his sum 
mer home at Raymond, N. H., where he will re 
nain until September 15. Mr. Becker closed his season 
in Jersey City June 15 with the closing musicale of the 
Hasbrouck School of Music, of which he is superintend 


ent. Hasbrouck Hall was filled to its capacity of a thou 
sand, and the program was received with enthusiasm 
The day before Mr. Becker played the Schumann Pian: 
Concerto before the Herr bible class in Jersey City, with 
orchestral parts at the organ by Moritz Schwarz. Mr 
Becker's pupils in New York kept him busy until he left 
for the country, and he has a large class, as usual, et 
ason 


rolled for 


Mrs. Willard S. Bracken, 
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PARIS JUNE 13, 1903. 
A PETITE MAISON,” 


opéra comique in 
hree acts, by Bisson and Docquois, music 
by William Chaumet. 

The last novelty to be produced this sea- 
son at the second subventioned lyric theatre of Paris is a 
return to the style of work made popular by Auber, Hé- 
Adam, Victor Masse, &c.—in short, the old fashioned 
opéra comique with spoken dialogue; a simple story that 
always ends happily, set to music:equally simple and gay. 
It was somewhat of a surprise to the audience, accustomed 
as it has been for some time at this house to the stormy 
and strenuous works called drame lyrique, to hear the 
performers stop singing and begin talking. In fact, the 
present work, although called opéra comique, is light 
enough in character to be styled operette, being much on 
the same lines as the clever “Cloches de Corneville.” The 
composer of “La Petite Maison,” William Chaumet, is a 
young musician who was the first to gain the Cressent 
founded twenty years ago for the encouragement of 
dramatic music. M. Chaumet also gained the Rossini 
prize. He is known as the author of a great many songs, 
shorter orchestral pieces, piano sketches, &c., and for the 
lyric stage has written and had performed “Bathyle,” at 
the Paris Opéra Comique, and “Hérode,” a “dramatic 
first given at the Conservatoire and ten years 
afterward given on the stage at the Grand Théatre of Bor- 
deaux. The music of “La Petite Maison” is very bright, 
piquant, charmingly orchestrated, and, if occasionally rem- 
iniscent, the similarity is more in the general style of cer- 
tain passages than in a close copying of phrases. It has 
the merit of being always exactly suited to the situations, 
although these latter are principally confined to the 
gay or sentimental, there is never any monotony experi- 
the music, both in melody, rhythm and harmony, 
varying sufficiently to avoid sameness. It is essentially 
gay without being trivial, and full of sentiment, which does 
not become mawkish The piece is exceedingly well 
mounted and the performers are very capable, particu- 
larly from the standpoint of those in the audience, who, 
as Pierre Weber wittily remarks, prefer in “opéra co- 
mique the comic fo the opera.” 

At the same theatre last Monday evening I went to hear 





rold, 


prize, 


poem,” 


and, 


enced, 


Verdi’s “La Traviata” in its French dress. I say “dress” 
i1dvisedly, as it is costumed in the line of the period at 
which the events of “La Dame aux Camellias’—the story 
on which the opera is founded—are supposed to have oc 


curred. Olga Nethersole plays the drama of Dumas fils 
costumed in this manner, Duse and others in the dresses 
of the present day. “La Traviata,” as given in its French 
translation, has at all events the merit of not having had 
the music tampered with, a statement which cannot be 
made of several of the more prominent Italian works, when 


done on the F rench stage. In “Il Trovatore,” by the same 





composer, the strangest liberties are taken. The end of 
the cabaletta to Leonora’s first air, ‘“Tacea la notte,” being 
entirely changed, the parts of Ferrando and Azucena are 
expanded in the soldiers’ chorus of the third act and t’:e 
“Deh! rallentate, o barbari,” which follows. Donizetti's 
“Lucia” is so maltreated by the adapters to the Frenc 
stage as to be barely recognizable. Certain claracters, 
such as the confidante Alice, are suppressed and replaced 
by others. A mysterious personage, called in the French 
version Gilbert, a sort of male retainer, takes the place of 
the faithful Alice, into whose sympathetic ears the ill fated 
Lucy pours melodiously her woes. The air of the fountain 
is not given, its place being taken by the cavatina “Perche 
non ho del vento,” originally written by Donizetti it is 
true, for the first production of the opera, but afterward 
replaced by the famous “Regnava nel silenzio,”’ which he 
composed for the celebrated singer Persiani, the first 
Lucia. Luckily none of these unwarrantable liberties is 
taken with “La Traviata” as given in French, the names 
only of the characters being altered. Thus, Armand in the 
original play is Alfredo in the Italian opera, and Rodolphe 
on the French lyric stage, while Giorgio Germont, the bari- 
tone father, appearsas Georges Dorbel. Violetta, the con- 
soprano, retains the same appellation in both 
versions. To anyone accustomed to the satins, laces and 
velvets of the Italian performance of “La Traviata” it is 
a genuine surprise to see the work as now given at the 
Opéra Comique, and I am not sure that it gains in effect 
by the change. As a play it is interestingly costumed thus, 
but opera is so essentially ideal that the same rules do not 
apply. If the lyric drama, or opera, call it what you will, 
is the form chosen by the poet and composer for the 
medium of interpretation to the public, then it seems to 
me that the nearer the scenes and characters, the localities 
and period approach the romantic and leave the real, the 
better and less incongruous will be the effect. In the pres- 
ent performance of “La Traviata’ Miss Courtenay, the 
American soprano, who has just returned to the Opéra 
Comique after a successful season at New Orleans, La., 
met with an enthusiastic reception from an audience that 
quite filled the theatre. She looked charming in the old 
fashioned crinoline skirts of the first act, with the hair 
dressed in the bands of the period. In fact a reproduction 
of some of the Gavarni sketches of the time. Miss Courte- 
nay’s performance was marked by many excellencies and 
original details, both as actress and singer. Her share of 
the brindisi and the grand aria, “Ah fors é lui,” made a 
great effect on the audience, which clamored for an encore 
of the latter. Her success was complete, and gained her 
several recalls after each act, with an ovation at the end, 
as if to testify the delight of the audience at seeing again 
in Paris the appearance of an established favorite. If the 
female characters in this production succeeded in making 
themselves very attractive in these dresses, which they 


sumptive 


wore so becomingly, the same cannot be said of the male 
interpreters. It was really a shock for anyone uninitiated 
to see the operatic Germont come on clothed in a long 
frock coat and a pair of trousers of an exceedingly large 
and wandering sort of pattern, the whole surmounted by a 
very tall silk hat with a flat brim. It was at that moment 
that I began to realize how unsuited the operatic form of 
drama was as an exponent of the actualities of daily exist- 
ence. A singer would have to be a very distinguished 
vocalist indeed to carry off a costume like that without ex 
citing the risibilities of the public, an acomplishment that 
this particular baritone Delvoye does not possess, the 
“Pura siccome un angelo” and “Di Provenza” were sung 
so distressingly sharp as to be painful. The tenor Beyle, 
who possesses a good voice and some scenic instinct, made no 
effect in his first air, “Di Miei bollenti,” as it was given 
with little nuance or shading. In fact the troupe at the 
Opéra Comique, as at present constituted, does not, one or 
two exceptions apart, shine as singers, no matter what 
ability they may possess as actors. The orchestra was ex- 
cellent, and the violin solo, con sordino, before the last 
act beautifully played. I do not know who was the per- 
former, but he met with a sincere recognition, as the audi 
ence would willingly have had it repeated had the con- 
ductor so chosen. The stage management also was most 
excellent, certain details being new to me, as, for instance 
the suppression of those absurd tables in the first act, at 
which only a portion of the guests can be seated for the 
drinking song. This latter is the only motive for the 
tables being present, and they have subsequently to be re 
moved, giving the idea that there is only the one room 
available in the apartment. Many other points, denoting 
care and ingenuity in the mise en scéne are to be noticed, 
which is, as customary at this theatre, always in excellent 
taste, much skill and expediency in device being necessary 
on account of the exigency of the stage, which is rather 
small for opera. 


as 


ese & 


At the Opéra the stock répertoire, with the revivals of 
“La Statue,” by Reyer, and “Henry VIII,” Saint 
Saéns, are being given. In the first mentioned of these 
two operas the role of Margyane, sung by Madame Acté, 
has been given now to Mlle. Jane Hatto, and in the last 
one the part sung by Mlle. Bréval—indisposed—has been 
sung by Mile. Grandjean. Mlle. Bréval is now reported 
better and retakes her role of Catherine of Arragon. Ma 
dame Acté her reappearance on Monday as 
Elsa in “Lohengrin.” 


by 


also made 


Ss & 


Although for several years there has been rumor of the 
establishment of a third subventioned theatre for opera in 
Paris, the project has not yet been realized. But it 
quite certain that next season will see a very large theatre 
devoted to opera for at least three or four months. The 
the present directors of the Gaité, have 
These managers, from 


is 


brothers Isola, 


just announced this fact publicly. 


a very small place on the boulevards, where modest 
performances were given years ago, have gradually ac 
quired the Olympia, then the Folies Bergéres, and are 


now managers of the Gaité Théatre. This is a very large 
and commodious theatre in a busy part of Paris, 
where for a long time the performances have consisted of 
opérette, such as “Chimes of Normandy,” “Girofle-Gi 
rofla,” &c., mounted on a large and elaborate scale, with 
grand ballet. I cannot tell what has influenced the direct- 
ors to change the style of program at this house—some 
say it is because there are no more Offenbachs, Plan- 
quettes or Lecocqs composing opérette. After the present 
revival of “Girofle-Girofla” terminates, which will be 
few days, extensive alterations are to be commenced, both 
in the front of the house and on the stage. On October 
15 will begin the season of opera, which will last until the 
end of January. The performances will be under "the _gen- 
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eral direction of M. Sangey, manager of the Opéra at 
Nice. Luigini, one of the best conductors of the Opéra 
Comique, leaves that theatre and takes the post of musical 
director and first conductor at the Gaité. The intentions 
of the brothers Isola are to give alternate performances of 
grand opéra and opéra to be mostly 
from works either new or not generally known to the 
Parisian public. Among the latter “Herodiade,” for in- 
which has never yet been performed in French 

Paris. In this work will be seen Mlle. Calvé, the baritone 
Renaud, and Jérome, tenor. The “Armida” of Gluck will 
also be mounted, and I believe the “Messalina” of Isidore 
de Lara, also not yet given in Paris. Mlle. Marie Thiéry 
(Madame Luigini), one of the principal light sopranos of 
will be the leading female singer of 


comique, selected 


stance, 


the Opéra Comique, 


the lighter works, and there will be performances every 
night during the season. “La Vie du Poéte,” the sym- 
which he has for some 


phonic poem by Gustave Charpentier, 
time past been arranging as a stage version, is also spoken 
of as likely to Many eminent singers are 
also spoken of as being engaged, but, as their contracts 
are not yet signed, I do not speak of them. It will be 
time enough to do that when they are announced to ap- 
The artists I have spoken of are definitely engaged. 


be pre »duced 


pear. 
TE 
Mile. Yvonne de Tréville, the young American singer, 


is meeting with uninterrupted suceess in Europe. At the 
Royal Theatre (Opera), of Stockholm, she has been asked 
to sign again for the months of October and November 
She has also definitely closed an engage- 


of next season 


ment of two months for a no less important theatre than 


the Imperial Opéra, of St. Petersburg, where grand opera 
is given on a very large scale in French and Italian. For 
December, January and February Mlle. de Tréville is un- 
der contract to appear in era at Cairo 

De VALMOUR. 


PARIS NOTES. 





a 
PARIS, JUNE 20, 1903. 

»HE great benefit to a musician (composer) who 

has gained the Prix de Rome, necessitating a 

sojourn of some years at the Villa Medicis in 

the Eternal City, or its utter uselessness from a 

practical point of view, are points still being dis 

cussed in the musical journals of Paris Musica pub 
lishes a letter entitled “Considerations on the Prix de 
Rome, from a Musical Point of View,” by Claude De 
bussy, the young composer “Pelléas et Mélisande” and 
other works. Debussy is himself a Prix de Rome. He 


says: “In certain circles, to have or not to have gained a 
Prix de Rome resolves the question as to whether or no 


one has talent 3ut unfortunately this method of deciding 
the 


that Saint-Saens, 


although « loses ground when we notice 
official head of the young French school, 
than Vincent d’Indy, 


Without discussing 


question, sy, 


never gained this prize, any more 
chief-elect of a still group 
the personal value of these two men, they are both equally 
them thus excluded from having 


as to the mode 


younger 
‘representative.’ To see 

obtained this coveted honor causes a doubt 
of distributing it; for the 
seem designated above all others to have merited the dis- 
I think it gvod and wise to facilitate the visiting 
young but why re- 


countries all, 


logical reason that these two 


tinction 

Italy 
strict it 
grant that unfortunate diploma 
level 
academic 
point out which of these young composers is going to be 
artist has in it an ingenuous confidence that is really 
where gained they such 


composers; 
? And 
which puts them on the 
The 


and Germany by 


to these two why, above 


who have gained a prize? 


the institute 


of decorated oxen 


calmness which these judges of 


an 
touching. How can they foretell; 
confidence in predicting so risky a career? 


“To come back 


to the Prix 


de 


judged by a work called a ‘cantata,’ 


partakes 


awkwardly of what is weakest in oper 


‘symphony with singing characters,’ 


‘academic’ that I would never advise anyone to own him 
these forms have the grave de- 


B 


self its author. 


fect of taking away musicians from absolute music, 
ing them precociously the taste for the theatre, 
opera, a form which to many of them is only an enlarged 


style of cantata. 


“When one complains of the small quantity of sym- 
phonies that France can contrast with the production of is 
other countries, it is possible that this Prix de Rome might of 


esides, 


sent our own epoch, but one sonata for piano, that of I 


Rome. It is always the Paris Opéra. It is felt that the 
a hybrid form which house of the present stage and the 
a; or by a_ chestra are no longer suitable to 

form so genuinely musical presentment of the modern 


therefore 
also necesitate 
think 
auditorium when the 


would 
gIv- ten, I 
is, from the 
of this transformation and 
calculated at 
to be 


the 


that 


orchestra, is about 
im 


that 


$60,000. A large s 


borne in mind 


1,000,000 francs These 
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isposition of 
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voted by Parliament 
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arrangements at that 


the or 


proper scenic and 


drama It is 
This 


absurd boxes 


which are on the stage proper and away 


The cost 
for the 
irancs, OT, Say 
when it 
subsidy 


an annual 


changes could 


be the explanation. Were I possessed statistical acu- not be begun until it known as to who the future di 
men I could easily prove that scarcely any symphonic rector will be. It is not yet certain the present man 
music bears the academic or official stamp. When it does, ager, M. Gailhard, whose engagement ends at the end of 
then it is never what one expected. I will cite an illus 1906, will be reappointed for a third term 
trious example—Massenet. We saw this composer re fe 
cently make his début in this class of music by a concerto : 
7 . It may interest amateurs to learn the prices of some 
for piano and orchestra, given this season at the Con ; old . p he H ' 
. violins sold recently in Paris at t otel Drouot, forming 
servatoire concerts. With perhaps some little irreverence , eS iM " 1 1 7 ) | . 
‘ , Tr a part o! the celebrated dam ong co tion ) 
he was advised to go back to ‘Manon’! This concerto was f ; ee sale taggly CI8 sa 
' remarkable specimens of Stradivarius, one dated 1720, and 
probably no worse than some others, but the education ; r hed sold $ 
- which had een revarnisnhed, soid tor 12,000 Irancs (32,400 
and tendencies of Massenet have not been directed toward ge: Bera thea aaa? ta —_), 
: and the other, dated 1725, entirely relined, for 10,500 
absolute music; there he cannot have the sure and trium & ( ; . y 
francs, or $2,100 iressa, a violin dealer and expert, b 
phant success to which he is habituated on the stage r : — r Par ie a 
se . . came the possessor of the two instruments at these figures 
As to chamber music, Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, i : me ; . ital 
aa : 4 Testore violoncello, dated Milan 35, steadily rose in 
&c., have written a vast quantity.. This is fortunate, for bidd , ; ; ear . : 
1dding until if was dispos ot at 2,05 rancs id z ] 
the modern repertory would be counted without stopping : s . , er ‘ an weniger taty 
. talian violin, the greater portion of which was Gr: 
to take breath. It bends beneath the heavy weight of the —_— ' -s a ens Sy: oan 
. , ino, fetched at the same auction 1,050 francs 
past; not because it contains no perfect work, but that it ' patie ation 
° a . ) LMOUR 
is not sufficiently encovraged. So have little to repre De Vatuous 


Dukas By the grandeur of its conception, it takes place Graduating Concert, German Conservatory. 
immediately after the sonatas of Beethoven. Besides one : 
must admit that this class of composition exacts a special ARL HEIN and August Fraemcke, directors of the 
crucible into which one must cast all one’s peace as a holo New York German Conservatory of Music, pri 
caust, as well as being unprofitable. Farewell the opera sented a brilliant entertainment for the close of the season 
composers’ pecuniary rights, and the flattering grasp of # the concert 1 Mendelssohn Hall se who took part 
opera managers’ hand. One is only a species of savant, Wet Misses Dennison, Kiel, Ter Meer, Woolnough, Laura 
regarded by one’s confréres with that species of con Matt, Blanche Guttmar Elsie Byk hanna Offermann 
descension which success has rendered scornful. But if Josephine Longinotti, Fanny Levine, Julia Jobes, Emilie 
instead of the Prix de Rome, a ‘Certificate of Advanced Decker, Emma Weiher, Lorette Applegate and Bess 
Studies’ were granted. Certificate given for the complete Cronk. I Muer J. F. Kuehr . Frieling and B 
ness of a musical education, and which would prove the Russell Throckmort presented the certificates, diplomas 
complete knowledge of music in all its forms. Then, let @"4 gold medals at the close of the program. Of the sing 
the young possessor be sent through Europe, where, if he Johanna Offermann and Lorette Applegate, pupils of 
could be found, they might select a master who would Mme. Ida Fraemcke-Klein and A. Dahm-Petersen 1¢ 
teach them that art is not necessarily bounded by buildings spectively, took the honors, and this paper has frequently 
subventioned by the state; that one must love it for itself ™ent™ ned some of the others 
through all privations, all opinions; not seek solely by it Certificates were presented to La Ricker, Angelica 
to make one’s self a ‘position.’ Morales, Ada Morey, Mathilde | Kelly, Grace ( 
“It seems to me that in the irame of the Villa Médicis, > hwandt, Louise Nelson, Christit H. Kel Nettie 
at not too great a cost, might be erected one of those un Hollander, Marie Wilkins, Elizabet! Holmes, Mary G 
versities which are the pride of Oxford (England) h Spee, Anna R. Kastenbein, Emma th, Anna Cecelia 
might not be useless at the same time to copy some of the 'rihey and Grace Schad 
material conditions which are insufficient from every point Diplomas were presented to Julia E. Jobes, Ruth S. Vik 
of view, and do not make one boast of being a French berg, Pauline Gutter, Marie Cornel Margaret Clair 
man. Ought not the Villa Médicis, which dominates Rome “T?"% Josephine Longinotti, Halli¢ Anderson, Ida K 
in all its haughty beauty, be an intellectual centre, alive Kiel, Ethel Beatrice Woolnough, Lat Matt, Anna Cece 
and vibrating with all the arts it contains, where one would ‘“ Irihey, Emma ter Meer, Nett Hollander, Maric 
go with the confident joy of youth? Unfortunately for Rotholz, Helen M. Brant, Blanche Gutman, Katherin« 
many it is only a place where one has to put in the regula De on Inda Cromwell, Esther ove Spies, Bessi 
tion period, and where, judging by the stipulated works Cronk, Emilie Decker, Letitia E. Gracey and Edward 
sent, it is not absolutely certain that the occupants work Ke ile 
much. Melancholy summing up, but which tends to prove Gold medals were presented to EI sy nd Emma 
better than any criticism the uselessness of a Prix d Weiher 
Rome; at all events to accomplish the destiny of art, which 
is to manifest the beauty of any epoch Meysenheym Pupil Sings. 
DELE RECHT has stt d with Mme. Cornelic 
ee A Meysenheym an extended period, and feels she owes 
Architecture, particularly so far as regards theatres of her much; she was soloist Sunday at the great memorial 
operaghas made great strides since Garnier designed the service at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, also at the 
Académie Nationale de Musique, as it is called; that is, _first concert of _the Arverne Hotel 
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Losron, Mass., June 27, 1903 


ARL STASNY was represented at the commence 





Elizabeth Burke, Theodore Carter, Muriel Clapp, Lottie 
- E. Currie, Louise Dexter, Edith Frost, Jeannette L. 
ment exercises of the New England Conservatory Hicks, Charlotte A. Hood, Annie M. Mathews, Gertrude 
of Music by Misses Burtt, Moore, Link and Wil- Newman, C. E. Noyes, Adelaide W. Richardson, Edith 
son, who were graduated as solo pianists, and ihe Misses R. Sanderson, Amely Wennerlof, Minnie Baitler, Nora 
Von Baumbach, Grover, Merrill and Simmons, as teach- Burke, Lilian A. Deiss, Helen Kimball, Nelly E. Long, 


ers of pian Mr. Stasny will soon go to Maine for the Freda Mellish, Nelly G. Spillane, Alma E. Woodcock, 


ummer 


i) 


= 


Bernice Wright, Fred Bates, J. J. Cronan, J. Frank Hay- 


ward, Fred Huntington, Robert C. Martin, Walter C. 
Mooney, Hubert W. Perry, M. Seymour, David F. 


\t the twenty-fourth annual reunion and reception of Choate, W. A. Corcoran, George O. Gibson, Ivan V. 


he alumni association of the New England Conserva- Goyer, Fred P. Hastings, Albert L. Hale, Nathaniel N. 
tory of Music, June 24, Miss Pauline Woltmann sang a Morse, A. Leslei McCormick, Edward Orchard, Jr. and 


group of songs—*Le Chevalier Belle Etoile,” Augusté 


‘ Leon P. Richardson. Mr. Morse will rest all summer, 


Holmés; “In My Beloved’s Eyes,” Chadwick, and “The and will begin the season of 1903-4, September 16. 


Year's at the Spring,” Mrs. Beach. Miss Woltmann as- 


Charles Adams, of the Oberlin Conservatory, is to sub- 


isted the Hoffmann Sextet Club at a concert in Lincoln stitute for Mr. Morse at Bay View, Mich., this summer. 


on June 22, singing an aria from “Don Carlo,” and for 


Roundelay,” Lidgley 


i! 


aid to have been the best he has ever given, as may 


be seen by the following notice: “Frank E. Morse gave a 





the singers were Robert Carleton Martin, a tenor of lyrical 
variety, with a voice of unusual beauty and who is sure to 
be heard from later; Mrs. Adelaide Wishman Richardson, 
nezzo soprano; Edward F. Orchard, Jr., basso; Miss 
Clara Elizabeth Noyes, soprano; F. Parker Hastings, 
basso cantante. -Miss Edith Catherine Frost, whose light, 


high soprano sounded very sweet, and who showed prom 


e in the way she used her voice of becoming an artist 


more than usual calibre, and Miss Florence Putnam 


Hale, a delightful mezzo contralto, who sang songs by Von 
Fiel ind Norris, A male chorus opened the program, 


while a mixed chorus sang ‘Thanks Be to God,’ from 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah,’ at the close, and showed not only 
perfect voicing but proficiency in enunciation and tempo, 
ind artistical precision in ensemble, while the freshness 
and purity of all of the voices was a matter of comment 
ind delight all through the evening.”—Herald. 
] Frank E, Morse, the vocal specialist, gave a 
recital in Steinert Hall the other evening which I en 
yed very much, for the several participants sang artisti 
lly and enunciated the various texts in a manner that 


oubt that they were in ‘good, plain English,’ 


ch 1 feature lacking in many song recitals by am- 
is artists.”"—Boston Pest 


The members of the chorus were Rosa Baitler, Katha- 
Bodeemer, Dolly Breitenbaugh, Hattie E. Brown, 


e concert given by Frank E. Morse’s pupils recently 


in Steinert Hall, which proved of great interest as 
the progress made by some of his pupils. Among 


ce & 


1er second number the following group of songs: “Lass 
with the Delicate Air,” Arne; “No More,’ Henschel, and 


Commencement exercises were held at the New Eng 
land Conservatory of Music Wednesday afternoon, a class 
of thirty-six graduating. The program was wholly mu- 
sical, except for a brief address by President Charles P. 
Gardiner and the presentation of diplomas. The concert 
program was as follows: 





Concerto in D minor (first movement), piano.. ...-. Rubinstein 
John Gerling, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Aria, Divinites du Styx, from Alceste...... Gluck 
Agnes Ward Gannon, Dallas, Tex 
Concerto in E flat, for two pianos..... sort ais Mozart 
Ida Corinne Wilson, Santa Cruz, Cal., and Elizabeth Divine 


Burtt, Wilmington, N, C., with orchestral accompaniment 


Solo for harp, Priere...... Hasselmann 


Meta Egleston White, Phelps, N. ¥ 
Scena and aria from Faust...........0scccees ; Setdeetesse ne 
Sara Sprang Miller, Reading, Pa 
Auf Flugeln des Gesanges.. . Mendelssohn- Liszt 
We PTOOS icenipececveses ‘ ete Liszt 


Hungarian Fantasie for piano....... ‘ noha en . Liszt 
Marvy Lincoln Moore, Boston 
 <& 
Mme. Louise Homer and Gwilym Miles will sing in 
“The Damnation of Faust,” which Mr. Lang is giving 
for school teachers next month. 


eS <= 


Miss Lilian Carilsmith will give a song recital the 
29th at Old Orchard, Me., in aid of Sunshine free bed 
in Portland Hospital. 

Se = 

The exhibition given by the Faelten Pianoforte School 
before the New York State Music Teachers’ Association, 
in Troy, on Tuesday last, was very successful in every 
way. Carl Faelten and Mrs. Reinhold Faelten addressed 
the meeting, and seven students of the school illustrated 


various phases of the Faelten system, after which they 
performed a progam of selected music. A large audience 
was present, and so much interest was shown that a pri 
vate exhibition was given by request on the following 
morning, the pupils playing an entirely different program. 





THE MEHANS. 
OHN DENNIS MEHAN and Mrs. Mehan left for 


Detroit and vicinity last week, where they will re 





main until August 10. August 15 they will sail on 
the Etruria for Europe, chiefly for the voyage, returning 
early in September. They have had an extremely busy 
and successful season, and are tired out. Among the 
Mehan pupils Francis J. Sadlier is becoming well known 
and this singer gave an interview to the New York repre 
sentative of the Cleveland Plaindealer relative to the way 
of the singer in the metropolis. There is much instruction 
in what he said, and THe Musicat Courter reprints it in 
part: 
Prain Deacer Bureau, New York, June, 1903 
Francis J. Sadlier came to New York in December last, an 


bitious to further his education and find a place for himself in 


the world of music He has had his experiences. Some of en 
have been of tke usual order; others have been exceptional. Al 
of them can be of use to the thousands of musicians, artists and 


t 


writers in the West who turn longing eyes toward New York 
and dream of a day they shall bring to this mighty mart such 
wares as nature has given them, and which they may have improved 
with use. Mr. Sadlier is twenty-four years of age and unmarried 
He was born on the South Side, Cleveland; fired on a locomotive 
went through the schools of Cleveland, sang in Pilgrim Church and 
Unity Church for two years, sold books in a bookstore, gathered 
up what money he possessed and came to New York to make 
break. I backed him into a corner to discover what there is before 
a young singer who comes alone and unhelped by anyone to New 
York, 

“It all depends on what they bring with them,” was Mr. Sadlier’s 


answer to the first question. “A young man or woman who ha 





real talent, who is willing to work and be instructed | ther 
bound to succeed here But those who do not have the right 
from nature would do better to remain at home rhere is muc 
of the real material in New York, gathered from all parts f 
world by natural selection and the survival of the fittest, that there 
is small chance for the imitation. Add to the natural gift tw 
things—a devotion that will show itself in endle ard k 
an acknowledgment that you do not know more than your teacher 
equipped thus, a young man or woman is Guite certain t get along, 
even here, where competition is so keer 

“Speaking of teachers, do they reach out after Are the 
inclined to urge students to come for the mere purpose of adding 


to their classes and increasing their incomes 








“I do not think so,” was the answer. “The best of the 1in 
do not A card in the musical journals is the extent of the adve 
tising done in most cases. Those who are the worthiest 
re in no need of reaching out after pupils. The world of 
has heard of them, and the word is passed on from one to an 

“What is the first thing you did after burning y« Che 
bridges and coming here?” 

“I looked for a teacher who could best supply that whi I 
needed, I found him in the person of John Dennis Mehat His 
specialty is pure voice productior rhe pupil must supply the 


to start with; it is his business to do the res 


“The first thing that was knocked into my head after coming here 











was that I must forget that I | ever sung at all. I had t iT 
learn most of the things upon w I had been priding myself ar 
get back to the natural tone I aid never been taught t ng 
softly, which is more impressive and expressive than loud singing 
It was hard work to break away from the old manner, t ve n 
the natural impression that a big voice ought to be made big 
as possible. (Mr. Sadlier is a baritone.) | was told to get f 
down to the beginning; and it the only possible w lake a 
voice big and to give it something more than t bility t make 
noise was to go back to nature and start over again. When did I learn 
enough of this? I have never learned it fu nd + ll 
fully that it can be neglected It t 
singer must con over and over 

“And the next step?” 

“That was ng interpret r Ar ca na 
thousand ways, bt wa n told that there ! 

wa and that was t ng at the pe e would know what I 
was singir fo give due attention to the w 1 f r and 
the lea they sought to conve and mere jumble | 
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in a melodious manner. Then I was shown how to study philosophy 
of the musical art. To understand what can be done in a pure 
tone. What each tone means. Not merely to make a noise, but a 
noise that meant something 

“These three things about cover it. When a man achieves these 
three he has some right to call himself an artist He never can be 
one, unless he has in a measure mastered them A voice properly 
placed, a correct understanding of the philosophy of the art of sing 
ing, and the ability to interpret the works of the great artists.’ 
hand or in 


“How much does a young man or woman need ir 
prospect to justify an educational venture into musical New York?” 
“Do you mean financially responded Mr. Sadlier. “I cannot 
speak for a woman because I have no statistics upon that side of 
the house. But you can rest assured that a young man who has 


is willing to rough it for 





no frills upon his appetite or habits, 
a while, and who cares cnly for a chance to live without the lux 
uries, can get along in New York for as small a sum as almost any 


where else of whic I have knowledge 


“Details? Well, he can secure a room in a quiet, respectable resi 


dential district for from $2.50 to $3 a week This includes light 
bathroom and the care of the roon He can have a small oil 
in his room and prepare his own breakfast. He can get along 
a light luncheon, and get as g i a dinner as any man needs for 


25 cents 
“He doesn't go to Delmonico’s or 
There are scores of small and clean restaurants run 


the Waldorf, but to places just 


as respectable 


especially for professional people where a good and substantial din 


ner can be secured for 25 cents. I would have no hesitancy in say 
ing that so far as meals g¢ 4 young man can get along on 45 cents 
a day As this in foundation is somewhat biographical, I may add 
that I came to New York with $250 to bank upon, and only spent 
$100 before the receipts balanced the outg: Of course, this does 


not include tuition fees.” 
job somewhere. How did 


“Then you must have struck a musical 
you do it?” 

“Went out and hustled for it was the answer. “I heard of vacan 
cies in the choir { severa hes. Looked up the committees 
n musi r the rganis and sted upon a hearing If a man 

s that he is sure t ave the hearing, even if he doesn’t get the 














job. It is on eithe a here are usually from twenty t 
fifty applicants vacancy 

Mr. Sadlier r yne pleasant feature in connection wit his 
musical investigations in New York. “They have a great respect 
here for ople, r ys, nd especially for those fr 
Ohi I are ful f students from the tuckeye State 
Mr. Mehan, for instance, says he us more students from Ohio than 





States combined, excepting New York 





ill the ot 

“Ohioans in New York form a long Mrs. S. C. Ford is in 
fine repute here, and is in demand at i the most important 
ffairs Then there are Evan W ms, Gwilym Miles, Ernest R 


Ball Jessamine Il’ike Florence Lewis, Effie Stewart, Fred. W 


all from Cleveland 





“You spoke of vocal teachers of New York I ggested, “and 
emed clined t hig pinion in their f There are those 
not s nclined t a pinior 
Ll an aking on f 1 kr in e seen not a few 
mce coming to New York A e answe nd for those I have 
the ghest esteer n eve se { the word 
Ihere may be ckster t ne n all hers, but ne 
ng can he ‘ wn a asona ertair se wi have the 
st to s again the sl teachers ere are e who ave 
made a failure lf, as I ave alread uid ne unnot bring the 
right material to work uf r teache an do anything There 
sre others who might have st i out with a fair sup] f good 





iterial, but have spoiled it in the making 











it won't do to come here k wing much There w 
n woman w mad apy 1 Mr. Mehan, my : I 
She was so f f her achieveme t me at she ove ked 
needs of the present; told ‘ ic nd what was said of 
t; pulled out an array of al newspaper clippings; was informe: 
ut she was to become econd I 
Mr. Mehan heard her at me length and then politely but 
firmly declined to enroll het There was 1K that she would 
ave to forget, and so mu re un n, t he ahrank from the 
rospect. N there is but one w for a beginner in New York, 
that is t ay humbly I want t earn,’ and then to back 
by energy and g | rk 


Henry Holden Huss. 


ENRY HOLDEN HUSS has been invited to give a 


recital of his piano works before the Music Teachers’ 


National Convention at Asheville Mr. Huss has also 





HAROLD BAUER. 











AROLD BAUER is now playing in Brazil. He will 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse 


American tour at the 


sail for America on the 
September 16, in time to begin his 


Worcester Festiva 








Decsi Pupils. 


Manager Johnston ‘phoned Sibyl Sammis 


a | 
>N 
uy 


isking if she could sing as substitute at 
Without rehearsal Miss 


sang the “Dich theure Halle” aria with 


< pram 
the Duss concert that evening 


Sammis wrchestra 


with fine effect. Insistent applause led her to sing “Loin 
du Bal” as encore, and the audience wanting more, she re 


peated a part of the song. The “Queen of Sheba” aria 
was her second number, and this, too, went with great suc 
cess, so she had to sing again, this time “My Old Ken 
tucky Home.” In consequence of her success Duss has 


engaged her for the week of July 13 


\t a private musicale Edith Ross, of Rutland, Vt., an 
other Decsi pupil, sang 
Valse Primave Str 
Der N sbaur Sx 
Serenade Str 
Die Lorel I 





power of her tones, her depth of feeling, all caused mucl 
admiration, and Maestro Decsi deserves much praise for 


building up a voice said to have been feeble Miss Elise 
Reimer at the piano was a tower of strength 

Agnes Paule has been singing in comic opera in Pitts 
burg and Brooklyn, and the fascinating young singer ha 
made a great success, as is evident from press notices b 


low rhis soprano has a fine career before her, for she 


combines beauty of person with skillful use of a superior 





voice 
Misses Sammis, Ross and Paule are a credit to that inde 
fatigable and successful voice builder and teacher, Max 
Decsi 
Agnes I’ r : 
exceptior 1 nd t eroine Yvette she 
iccess Pittsburg ) 
Agnes Paul , ——. | . 
her wn cal g f g eare M 
Ww x 1 : ‘ t r g t ' nt 
Men song the t ' g Ex inge 
Agne Paule l fe r was t 
h P ‘ He « rf 
r < eate Wilk na 
< rhe tT t t tage ‘ ac t i : va eT 
ff again by the a r Pitts g Exchange 
Mary Ca gton r 2 f \ and Agne } 
a Brooklynite at of Verve Ea \ for the iracte 
acl aving a pleasing ae esence g pure and fi 
voice and eac T g < r " It would not requ 
A stretc! {ow K t € x inging roies ta 
: city and sa ‘ ncerne M Paule, especially 
: ' grew fa vith ¢ on . 
e second a v le inded agair t gait klyn Eag 


Oliver Willis Halsted Conservatory. 


HIS flourishing Lockport, N. Y., institution gave the 
annual commencement evenings June 16, 18 and 19 at 


Hodge Opera House \ pupils to« part in 

piano, violin, guitar, mandolir ecitations, and the Hor 

Richard Crowley presented t diploma Che faculty 

consists of the f ving 

Oliver Wil H ed r nterpretation of 
gan and harn } 

Miss Caroline D. Rob M t technic an 
harmony 

Miss Edith A. Bingl iat reed organ and musica 
history 

Miss Elizabeth Argue oice culture and theory of musi 

Frede k V. I est n, g ir and mandolin 

Mrs. ( iries ngham Moore < cut physical cul 
ire and dran 

Alvin L. Brigg land water lor painting 


Harland W. D. Smith, secretary 


Blauvelt with Calve in ‘* 


pote BLAUVELT’'S second ‘ ‘ O71 
ent Garden in “Faust” was an unqualified success 


and last Saturday evening she sang Micace'‘a ts Carmen 








1 splendid impression. She 


sings the same role again this week Next she appears as 


Juliette nd later on sings Suza n “The Marriage of 
Figar She has been pe mally gratulated by Prin 
cess Beatrice m her embe i e royal famil " 
her successful début, and early in July will sing for King 


at Windsor 


dward and the Wueet! 


Arion at Long Beach. 


HE New York Arion gave a fest at Long Beacl 
L. I.. Saturday of last week. Mensbers of the ciety 
nd ti j 1 
id f the 


been requested to read a paper on ‘Method of Piano  Fisa’s Traut Wagn 
Practice” at one of the Round Table conferences of piano The flexibility of the fair singer’s voice in the waltz eir tamili assisted at t forma pening 
teachers song, her dramatic temperament in the “Loreley,” the Long Beach Hotel 
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Mme. Lenkow has returned from Europe and resumed her work: 


MISS ETHEL BAUER, 
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166 Adelaide Road, ° ° 





‘* Miss Ethel Bauer has been for several seasons my 
distinguished pupil and is in the highest degree qualified 
both as a pianist and a teacher of my method of pianoforte 
technique.”—LxgscuETizKY 
HOLMES 


acs COWPER 











Address 621 Fine Arts Bidg., or Bureau of Fine Arts, CHICAGO. 


(late Manager of Sherwood), 

CHARLES R, BAKER Fine Arts Building, 

CHICAGO, ILL., for next season annources the 

exclusive management of the PIANO and SONG 

RECITAL TOUR of the distinguished German 
Artist, . ° 


HEINK 


Head of Department of Iaterpretation 
at Chicage Auditorium Conservatory. 








**Herr Felix Heink as Composer, Singer, Pianist, occupies on the concert platform the same enviable reputation as Mme. 
The marvelous emotional power of these two artists has made the name Heink 
famous throughout the musical world. Heink's Recitals consequently prove a strong drawing card every where—unique, original 
in the order of those of Grossmith, Henechel—attracting aad fascinating alike the general public as the musical profession.” 


Schumann-Heink does on the operatic stage 
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Clarence Dickinson, 
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HE New York Times informed its readers last 
Sunday that Richard Strauss would come to 
this country next season. We propose as a motto 
for the head of the Times’ musical column—“If 
you see it in the Times it’s tardy.” 
N our Berlin letter of this issue will be found an 
interesting description of a new advertising 
dodge practiced by a European manager. It is not 
often that this kind of knowledge comes to us from 
abroad. Look out now for imitations and improve- 


ments here. 

W E would call especial attention to an article on 
the recent Strauss Festival in London 

printed elsewhere in this paper and written for THE 

Musica Courter by Ernest Newman, of London. 

He is many respects the best musical critic of the 


English capital. 


+s 


| 


HE New York papers tell of a mother who is| 
hiding her nine year old son, “a phenomenal 
violinist,” from the hypnotic gaze of a manager; 
who to tour the infantile marvel. This 
mother by far outshines Mrs. Gracchi, of history, 


seeks 


lame, 
= 
COLORADO paper tells of a railway con- 
ductor whose “phenomenal” basso voice has 
been discovered. The reporter adds by way of 
comment: “We hope there are no brakes in his 
voice.” It is easy to see that (although a long 
time coming) the dry season is imminent. 


ME. FRITZI SCHEFF is reported to have 
left the Covent Garden Opera in a huff. She 
declared she would never again appear on a stage 
where a certain great prima donna is appearing. 
Hitherto Mme. Scheff has not been credited with 
a due appreciation of the fitness of things. Modesty 
is a virtue—even on the operatic stage. 


IRECTOR CONRIED has put a quietus on 

the Mottl controversy by telegraphing to 

this city last week the news that the great Wagner 
conductor is definitely engaged to come here next 
season for our opera. This disposes of the roman- 


tic story printed by several local dailies about 


Mottl’s meek submission to the wili of Cosima 
Bayreuth. Now that Mr. Conried has a contract 
he may be trusted to see that it will be carried out. 


of 


Everything points now to the production of “Par- 
sifal” in New York next winter. 


” the musical and educational circles of Munich 

last week the seventieth birthday of Lina Ra- 
mann aroused more than passing notice, and the 
honors to the accomplished woman were well de- 
served. Miss Ramann’s “Life of Liszt” is consid- 
ered the best that has so far been written; that at 
least is the German verdict. The musical seminary 
for the training of women teachers which she es- 
tablished at Gliickstadt, Holstein, 1858 has 
grown to be one of the best institutions of its kind 
the Fatherland. Miss Ramann visited the 
United States during the years 1855-57, and it is 
recorded that she gave her first public concert at 
Philadelphia. 


in 


in 


As a pianist she was successful, but 
as a writer she was brilliantly successful. Miss 
Ramann was born June 24, 1833, at Mainstock- 
heim, in She did not begin her musical 
studies until she was seventeen years old, when 
Her first teacher 
was Mme. Brendel, the wife of Dr. Brendel, music 
critic and writer. Later she also studied with Dr. 
Brendel. From all accounts Miss Ramann is in 
good health and spirits. The career of this schol- 
arly woman proves that no real obstacles exist in 


Savaria. 


her parents moved to Leipsic. 


the path of woman’s advancement when she mani- 
fests talent and capacity for hard work. 


HE centenary of the Villa Medici, the charming 
institution in which the winners of the Prix 

de Rome at the Paris Conservatory reside, has given 
rise to some discussion as to the advantages or dis- 
advantages of a sojourn in Italy for young and am- 
bitious musicians. In 1803, when 


THE PRIX DE the Prix de Rome was founded, 


ROME. Italy was the land of song and 
music, but in 1903, the age of 
absolute music and the music drama, France and 
Germany have both passed her in the musical race. 
The Monde Musical has addressed inquiries on the 
subject to several eminent authorities, and naturally 
has received replies embodying varying opinions. 
M. Gabriel Pierné is very cautious ; he speaks the 
language of common sense, that the effect of resi- 
dence of a couple of years in Italy depends on the 
nature, the education and the artistic feeling of the 
students, and, in any case, will not check the career 
Asso 


of 


of a composer or annihilate his personality. 
ciation with other artists will be undoubtedly 
great value, but the greatest benefit it confers is that 
M. Henri 


By a visit to Rome 


it leaves the aspirants more at liberty. 
Rabaud agrees with this view. 
the young composer escapes “the influence of Paris” 
at the very moment of his career when such escape 
is most necessary. By “the influence of Paris” he 
means the influence of the Conservatoire, which, hx 
declares, is always injurious when the young man 
continues to lead the same life, to see the same per- 
sons, to talk of the same things, and to keep his old 
habits and preoccupations. Let the young prize 
winner be delivered for two years from the Paris- 
ians and the musical life of Paris, which consists not 
of music but of chatter and squabbles and criticisms. 
“As for a year at Vienna, Vienna is a Paris a hun 
dred times worse than Paris.” This latter remark 
refers to the obligation laid on the winners of the 
Prix de Rome to pass a year in Germany. We must 
be thankful that Berlin, Weimar, Dresden or Munich 
M. M. Max 
d’Ollone agrees with M. Rabaud that the greatest 
ila Medici is that the 


bearing more mu- 


are not under the ban of Rabaud. 









advantage offered by the” 
pensionnaires have a respite from 
sic after hearing too much at ParisSsand are free 
from the company of journalists and c 
snobs. It is a delightful interval between sci 
days and the battle of life; it will not make the lazy 
industrious or the industrious lazy ; it will not kill or 
create originality. 

After admitting the charm, so keenly felt at an 
impressionable age, of passing a couple of years 
the of 
those who respond to M. Mangeot’s inquiries com- 


amid ruins and traditions of Rome, most 
plain of the regulations laid down by the state re- 
specting the annual work to be done, such as a 
piece of chamber music the first year, a symphony 
the second, an oratorio the third; and they petition 
for a modification of such an obligation. Objec- 
tions, too, are made against the compulsory resi- 
dence in Italy; the Villa Medici should be the 
headquarters of the artists, but they ought to make 
their absence from Paris a genuine “Wander 
jahr” in which they can travel where they will; and 
with a view to such a reform a petition has been 
Most of the 
speak in high terms of the benefits received, and 


addressed to the Institute. writers 
especially of the benefits of association with artists 
of other branches of art, for the completion of an 
all round artistic life. 
from the other arts that its students will not profit 


Music is not so far apart 


by association with painters, sculptors or architects, 
and the impressions of a foreign life. 

Education nowadays is too much specialized, 
not only in America but in all countries. The re 
sult may be perfection in details, but a narrow- 
ness in expression and a crushing of individuality. 
It is remarkable that while the Villa Medici was 
founded by France for Frenchmen, men like Saint- 
Saéns, Vincent d’Indy, Gabriel Fauré, Reyer and 
others of equal fame knocked in vain at its doors, 
and that .e greatest and most original of all, the 
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innovator, the reformer, Berlioz, was three times 
rejected and turned away from its threshold. 


MIL REYL, the musical director of the United 
Singers of Brooklyn, requested the Brooklyn 
Eagle to deny that he is to resign his leadership in 
the union of singing clubs. There seems to be 


some disappointment in the ranks because the 


Brooklyn singers returned 


PRIZE WINNERS 
AND LOSERS. 


from the Saengerfest recently 
held at 


winning any prizes. 


without 
At pre- 


Baltimore 


vious singing festivals of the Northeastern Saen- 
gerbund the Brooklyn singers captured prizes, and 
so the habit of looking for honors was natural. The 
beautiful statues of Mozart and Beethoven, erected 
in Prospect Park, were won by the United Singers 
of Brooklyn at the Saengerfests held in New York 
in 1894 and in Philadelphia in 1897. Arthur Claas- 
sen was the musical conductor on both occasions. 
Recalling Claassen’s succesful leadership some indi- 
vidual members are inclined to think that the failure 
to win a prize at Baltimore was the fault of the new 
conductor. Such reasoning is illogical. The same 
body of singers cannot hope to be prize winners 
eternally. Besides a new board of judges is appoint- 
ed for each triennial Saengerfest, and then, too, it 
must be remembered, the singers in other cities 
are working harder all the time to raise the standard 
of choral singing. The truth of the matter is that 
nearly all the societies composing the Northeastern 
Saengerbund that compete for prizes sing so well 
that the judges can with extreme difficulty come to 
a decision. The markings at the recent Saengerfest 
in Baltimore and also at the one held in Brooklyn 
in 1900 were very close. It will be remembered that 
the judges at the Brooklyn Saengerfest voted the 
Kaiser Prize jointly to the Brooklyn Arion and the 


At the Bal- 


timore Saengerfest the judges voted the prize to the 


Junger Maennerchor of Philadelphia. 


Junger Maennerchor of Philadelphia. The judges 
credited that society with an average of sixty pvints 
while the Brooklyn Arion came a close second with 
follow close 


fifty-seven points. Disputes always 


contests. The “divine” art of singing does not seem 
to fare any better than the more material games of 
chess or baseball 
T a meeting held to further the National Art 
Theatre plan, Miss Blanche Walsh said: “A 
reform of the drama is needed, but we actors must 
first reform ourselves before a national theatre can 
besa.success. The present star system is vicious 
and pernicious and no 
NATIONAL MUSIC 


\merican playwright can 


AND DRAMA. do great work till it is 
done away with. The act- 

ors, if they will put aside their personal vanities 
and self seekings and work for art, can make the 
theatre we are striving for a success; if they will 
not do this its future is a matter for grave doubt.” 
These remarks might with only slight transposi- 
tions be applied also to the operatic situation as 
we have known it here for years. Fortunately Mr. 
Conried promises radical reform next season in this 
direction. He is an active worker, too, in the Na- 
tional Theatre movement. Perhaps in time he 
might achieve for our drama what he proposes to 
do in opera. A National Theatre should. combine 
opera and drama, like the royal and municipal in- 
stitutions of nearly all European capitals. Tue 
MusIcAL CovurRIER is optimistic enough to predict 
that this much desired consummation will some 
day come to pass. In the very nature of our com- 
mercial system, a National Theatre seems to be 
the logical and inevitable outgrowth of present ar- 
tistic conditions. The shrewdest political econo- 
mists of our time are nearly all agreed that central- 
ization and monopolization are sure and rapid 
steps toward the fulfillment of the socialistic ideal, 
which, taken in its broadest sense, is a state that 


shall limit personal aggrandizement and do the 
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most good for the most people. There can be so- 
cialism in art as there is socialism in commerce 
The monopolists of today are the 


We knew 


not what an evil was the “star” system until after 


and in society. 
crystallizers for the people of tomorrow. 


Our experiences should be 
A National Thea 


reach 


it had been exploited. 
of value to the next generation. 
tre for Music and Drama is easily within t) 
of the American people. We are fairly ripe fo it, 
artistically, and there is no doubt that we have the 
money to support it in the most liberal style. New 
York city alone has been pouring almost a million 
dollars annually into the coffers of our local grand 
opera company. This sum would support a Na 
tional Theatre for several years. The actors, ac 
tresses, singers, musicians, composers, playwrights 
and conductors? This country is full of them. If 
the musical talent of millions of our fellow coun 
trymen dies in embryo, it is not a sign that their 


gifts were small, but that tl 


€ opportunities wer 
limited for the development and exploitation of 
such gifts. 

A National Conservatory would of necessity con- 
stitute an integral part of the National Theatre for 
Music and Drama. Given such encouragement and 
opportunity, there would soon arise on every side 
the much sought American composer of opera and 
symphony, the American writer of great plays and 
the American singer of grand opera. At the present 
time these persons are engaged in other occupa- 
tions. Therefore let a few energetic actors, man- 
agers, musicians, composers, bankers (and at least 
one influential politician) get together and lay a 
practical groundwork for the beginning of the Na- 
tional Theatre. If once the people become convinced 
that the promoters are in earnest there will be no 
lack of strong support. The people are not half so 
ignorant as is sometimes supposed. 


ty the Dutch magazine Sempre Avanti Peter 


Raabe, of Amsterdam, has an interesting article 
on Klinger’s monument te Beethoven, about which 
opinions differ widely. Raabe does not discuss the 
technic or plastic merits or demerits of the work; 

he asks what was Klinger’s pur 
STEINERNE pose in his work? It was not to 
MUSIK. erect a monument to the person 
Beethoven, but to express by his 


art the conception of all that the word “Bee 
thoven” implies; that is, to awaken by his art similar 
feelings and sensations as those created by Bee 
thoven through his music. Thus we are brought 
face to face with the old question of the limits of the 
Musicians are fond of using titles 


We have 


“color sym 


various arts 
in which various arts are blended “songs 
without words,” 


and the like, 


“symphonic poems,” 
phonies” and critics have adopted the 
same artifice; one even, speaking of the Bee 
hooven in question, cries: “Klinger has a sixth 
sense for the mystic music of the marble.” Is 
a mere dream? 


“The effect of music is 


such “lapidary music’ 

Schopenhauer writes: 
more mighty, more penetrating, than that of other 
arts; they speak only of the shadow; it speaks of 
the essence itself.” Even poetry, with all its re 
sources, fails to represent the “inmost being”; it 
confesses its failure, for in its higher manifestations, 
as in the drama, it calls music to its aid to render 
its full meaning and contents clear to the listener 
Compared with poetry, how poor is the art of 


sculpture! 


In poetry the change of feelings, the 
union of beauty and grandeur, the interplay of all 
emotions, may be expressed, but the sculptor is, by 
his material, bound to stony repose. Hence sculp- 
ture can represent the object, not the idea; and 
when it seeks to transcend its limits it takes refuge 
in allegory. . An allegory is a work of art which 
suggests and implies something else than it rep- 
resents. It is merely a line of hieroglyphs which 
could be replaced by a word. In Klinger’s work 
the word “Fame” is inscribed, replacing the figure 
of an artist receiving crowns of laurel from the 








goddess. To explain further his statue he gives to 
the god who sits on a lofty throne the lineaments 
of Beethoven “The head of Beethoven is, like the 
Greek head of Zeus, a symbol, a myth, an all 
gory,” is the declaration of Dr. Max Graf Phat 


' 


Klinger’s head of Beethoven makes a powerful ex 


pression, that in the eyes, the lineaments, there is 
much that touches the heart of all who love and 
honor Beethoven, Raabe allows, but only becausé 


it is an allegory can we see any relevance in the 


other symbols of angel heads, eagles and the like, 
which are supposed by Dr. Schumann to be all 


gorical hints at the Scherzi. “God preserve us,” he 


i€ 


concludes, “from an art which requires explana 
artist's 
When 


we hear Beethoven we do not think, we feel; he 


tion, which demands a knowledge of th 


personal views before it can be understood 


does not ask us to understand but to enjoy; the 


‘ 


beating heart reveals the sense of his mysterious 


music, and, raised by his power above ourselves, 


we understand in his language of the 
unspeakable.” 


Dr. Raabe evidently does not admire Klinger’s 


work 


from stone and chisel what chisel and stone cannot 


rhat is his affair. But he seems to demand 


express. He wishes to have marble and steel ex 
press to our sight the feelings or emotions which 
are aroused only by emotion expressing itself in 


ethereal vibrations 


WO weeks ago we published an interesting let 
t 4 | [ren u rim Stevenso! 


er from 


eus im i 
wherein that gentleman said some potent things 
on the subject of conservatism in music and it 
musical criticism Henry T. Finck, of the New 

York Evening Post,’ flings at 
THE FINDINGS Mr. Prime-Stevenson a shower 
OF FINCK. of facts and a goodly portior 

ridicule, to wit | 1. Prime 
Stevenson has made a wonderful discovery, whi 
he exploits in THe Musica. Courter. It is tha 
the musical interest is ‘swerving from Wagner 
The only objection to this discovery is it it Wa 
made as long ago as 1847, and has been made s 
every year, every month, nay, every weel In 1856 
Davidson, the critic of the London Times, wrote 
‘Robert Schumann has had his innings, and beet 
bowled out—like Richard Wagner Paradise and 
the Peri” has gone to the tomb of the “Lohen 
grins.” In 1875 Fétis wrote that, ‘since 1861 
there has been a noticeable decline in the Wagnet 
movement in Germany Everybody remembers 
Mr. Rowbotham’s famous article, “The Wagner 


Bubble Burst,’ written about fifteen vears ago Lh 
mere facts’ are that over 1,300 perform 


Wagner’s works were given in German opera 


houses last year; that in Paris Wagner has gon 
ahead even of Gounod; that in London th ire 
having no fewer than three Nibelung cycles this 


season; that the interest of New York centres on 
the question whether ‘Parsifal’ will be given next 
year. Mr. Stevenson doubtless knows these facts; 
but he treats them with contempt. He has no us« 
for them; but he lived in America long enough t 
have at least acquired some sense of humor. His 


great idol is Spontini, whose works were dead fifty 
years ago. When he failed in his efforts to resut 


retired into voluntary exile in the 


rect those, he 
wilds of Hungary 

It is not safe to try to tumble any of Mr. Finck’s 
idols. He seldom overlooks such attempts, and he 
has a clever knack of making the perpetrator look 
particularly foolish afterward. Mr. Finck can give 
many and good reasons for his likes and dislikes in 
music, and in this respect he differs much fron 
certain other New York critics of musi They 
like everything for which they have written “pro 
dislike everything for 


gramatical notes” and 


which they have not written “programatica 


notes.” It is a simple business system and it pays 


fairly well. 
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Miss Mabel Monteith 


And Piano Playing in London. 





LONDON, JUNE 19, 1903. 
HAT are the modern requisites of pi- 
ano playing in public? How and 
how far must a pianist be equipped 
to mect the piano playing proposi- 


tion with any prospect of success? 


In this city of London piano playing 
in public has become a part of each music season, 
and from habit and custom it has reached a phase 





of the concert work surpassing in concrete impor- 
tance any other feature of the season identified with 
a single individual. Many people are interested in 
the opera, but the opera is an ensemble, and is a so- 
cial function besides. With piano playing it is a 
question of concentration upon one individual in 
each instance, and because of this concrete aspect 
of the case, and because of the permanent char- 
acter of the entertainment or study, it is proper to 
repeat the above questions and seek a reply to them. 

They all possess technic—every one of these 
could be no possible public 


pianists—and_ there 


appearance unless those interested were assured 


sine qua and therefore it is 


Technic is just as quickly 


of this as, a non, 
not technic at all. 
admitted, as a matter of course, as it is in any 
of the arts. Who today is not possessed of 
technic more or less developed in one or all direc- 
tions? It is no longer a modern requisite in piano 
playing, because modern piano playing includes and 
embraces the highest development of the digital feat. 

It seems to me, on hearing all these sleight of 
hand performers, as if the art of technic had reached 
a point that exactly meets the equipment of the latest 
models of grand piano construction. Different com- 
positions to be played on differently constructed pi- 
anos may bring forth a new technic or may be use- 
ful for a forthcoming new finger action and hand 
action, but for the present technic the instrument as 
it stands—naturally only such types as are modern 

provides all the opportunities and facilities that 
are at present brought into play. The development 
of piano technic and piano building technic certainly 
have been advancing on parallel lines, and each is a 
complement of the other. Hence it is no longer a 
question of piano technic. 

What is there then to look to in modern piano 
playing? I should say, in the first place, individ- 
uality, which means the capacity to interest the 
public, not only in the works performed but in the 
manner of presentation, in the novelty of viewpoint, 
power of authority based upon a strong 
In the next place, I believe it is the 


in the 
personality. 
ability fo produce tone and all gradations of tone 
and even timbre out of a piano or through a piano 
that makes a modern pianist acceptable, and by 
tone I refer simply to quality. The dynamics of the 
touch belong to each player as a part of herself or 
himself, but the quality of tone depends upon the 
knowledge, or, let us say, the science of touch, as 
applied to each piano to be manipulated or to any 
piano in accordance with the momentary environ- 
atmos- 


ment, including atmosphere—particularly 


phere. That is a question of science, of evolution, 
and, in exceptional cases, it is inborn; but such 
cases are rare and are already included under the 
first caption as part of the peculiar piano individ- 
uality. To many public pianists it remains a mys- 
tery forever; some, even, never know and never 


will know that it is an inaccessible secret which 
they can never acquire. The next thing to look for 
in modern piano playing is eclecticism in taste and 
in literary equipment. A player, to be an attrac- 
tion, must not be limited by specialism, for if he or 


she is so limited it signifies a circumscription that 


contradicts the very essence of the art, namely, the 
application of the universal repertory which is a 
prerequisite in the piano playing art. The special- 
ist is interesting at times, in fact most fascinating, 
but his proposition can interest many people a few 
times only, no matter how often it may interest a 
few people. 

Therefore, with technic admitted, that pianist 
who has novelty through the attraction of person- 
ality, tone through the science of touch and a broad 
and eclectic treatment based upon poesy and in- 
tellectual activity, can make a decided impression 
upon the nearly satiated audience of these early 
days of the twentieth century, for the audiences 
have become surfeited with so much commonplace 
piano playing. 

London has had an enormous feast of piano 
playing during the past seasons, and this season 
has shown no abatement in the number of pianists 
offering their talents to public observation and 
critical dissection, yet there has not been much of 
interest and very little of deep content. One young 
artist has, however, appeared—Miss Mabel Mon- 
teith, who when making her début here last season 
created a general interest in her performances—of 
whose playing something can be said, for it fits 
into the general propositions established in this 
article. Miss Monteith gave her r 
day last, June 16, at St. James’ Hall, with this pro- 
gram: 

Bete, OD, S7..5.0550.- 

Capriccio, F sharp..... 

Capriccio, B minor...... Feanis ark 
0 a ere 
Scherzo, op. 3! 
Ballade, op. 23. 
Nocturne, C 
Etudes, op. 10, 


‘al on Tues- 


. Beethoven 

noe Brahms 

. Brahms 

......Brahms 

hen ales a ...+..-Chopin 
eeeuk renee’ Chopin 
. Chopin 
.....Chopin 


TRETIOT . cc cccccc es cseccccecwsecess 
No. 7; Op. 25, Te eer 


ee 
OE ren eee ees Fe 
POE MINING cu ioc cS A wpb oe > u00s'n bake enw camicre Liszt 
Re Ae UII ooo 4 ovccercewte dsecwes doses MacDowell 


On the technical side of her performance very 
little need be said, because she has such an abun- 
dance of technical resources that it is difficult to 
conceive of a broader development in that direc- 
tion. Having heard all pianists of any consequence 
for a quarter of a century I cannot think of any- 
one whose fingers embraced a wider scope, whose 
passage work was more definite, clearly woven and 
exact, and whose command over the keyboard was 
more authoritative than that of this young woman, 
for she is still a girl in age and appearance. She 
therefore must be included among those who are 
endowed with the elementary principle of modern 
piano playing, the developed technic. In fact, she 
has a surplus of it so far as the foregoing program 
is concerned, 

Coming, then, to the higher phases of the piano 
playing art I can readily assert that Miss Monteith 
is a strong musical personality, a gifted artistic 
nature, fortified by a will power which enables her 
to endure all the fatigues of a virtuoso career. She 
has a word to speak, has something to say through 
the medium of the piano, and she makes her utter- 
ance in firm faith and with a novel personal accent. 
Sweeping over the keys with masculine virility and 
yet with delicacy and refined feminine emphasis, 
she declares herself and plays the instrument as if 
she utilized it as a messenger. The audience feels 
that more than stereotyped piano playing is to be 
heard; that an individual interpretation is forth- 
coming, and whether we agree or not with Miss 
Monteith’s musical ideas we must admit that they 
are sane, that there are poetry and the ability to 


think as a basis of performance. For a young girl 


her performance was a remarkable evidence of 
musical instince. 

Her tone proved that she is by nature a pianist, 
by nature fitted to evolve from the instrument its 
inherent tone qualities, and I verily believe that 
those pianists who are not so gifted by nature can 
never arrive at the true dignity of the pianist’s art. 
Miss Monteith controls the tone and varies it as 
her moods dictate, so that the complete qualities 
of the piano are illustrated to the ear. The pro- 
gram proves the eclectic range of her abilities, and 
her interpretations told of the study and research 
she has given to the masters of the piano. She 
made the evening, otherwise the program, inter- 
esting, and was compelled to add two encores be- 
cause of the tumultuous applause of the public. 

In addition to her playing, I was interested in the 
instrument she used—a Steinway concert grand. It 
is not a grateful task for me to discuss concert pi- 
anos here in London, where the European piano 
battle is fought and where all motives are impugned, 
particularly those of a person situated as Iam. | 
shall therefore not discuss the piano question at all 
this time; I shall not get into any kind of piano 
polemics, and naturally this is not good for the con 
cert grand, for it, like all products, can only be im 
proved through a free and unprejudiced discussion 
of its merits or demerits. Apparently this is not 
wanted, and J revert into silence. But I can give 
my opinion cf the piano played on this occasion, 
especially as no other instrument will be mentioned 
with it, and it had a curious effect upon me, being 
played here in London. And why? Because the 
artists playing here before English audiences re 
quire of all instruments a particular kind of voicing, 
a tone regulation to meet the traditional tone idea 
here. How are the Steinway pianos to sound here 
under such arbitrary public ruling? 

Although the piano played by Miss Monteith, and 
at times with tremendous power and then again 
with tenderness and a singing resonance, was tone 
regulated to meet the musico-pianistic idea here, yet 
At the 


bottom, down in its tone depths, the instrument de 


it was the same Steinway quality basicly. 


clared itself in positive musical terms as a Steinway 
with a wealth and superabundance of tonal strengt) 
reinforced by a vibrating and pulsating power that 
left no question as to its extraction. No one could 
doubt that quality, that character, that piano nature. 
It offered to Miss Monteith every possible available 
piano resource, and her pianistic instincts did not 
That made the evening an interesting One. 
that Miss Monteith will, in 
course of time, visit the United States. Her person- 
ality, her style of playing, the heroic and positive 
style of piano attack, the brilliance of her technic, 


hesitate. 
There is no doubt 


the tone quality she evokes, and the overflowing dash 
and enthusiasm of youth, which are kept constantly 
before the listener, will ensure for her an unquali- 
fied success, and I am so thoroughly convinced of 
this that I do not hesitate to predict it over my own 
signature in the usual candid manner in which | 
subscribe myself. 3LLU MENBERG. 


ICHARD STRAUSS has just sold a group of 
marks The 
German composers usually sell out to the pub- 


new songs for 5,000 $1,250. 


lishers, relinquishing all royalties. For the per- 


formances of his works in this country he usually 
$50—one york per 


about 200 marks 


We should say, cheap enough—in- 


demands 
performance. 
deed cheap at half the price. He may conduct his 
works or some of them with the various permanent 
orchestras here in the United States, except the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, which can never be 
conducted by anyone except its own leader in ac- 
cordance with the fixed rule of Mr. Higginson. 
This will foree Wetzler and his orchestra, which 
will have a kind of official Strauss performing 
privilege, into Boston, and so much the better all 
around. Richard Strauss is at present on the Isle 
of Wight, the guest of Speyer, the London banker. 
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THE LONDON STRAUSS FESTIVA 


AND ITS 


LESSONS. 





BY ERNEST NEWMAN. 


(WRITTEN EXPRESSLY 


mee NE good thing at least has come out of the 
Strauss which 





four days of continuou 
we have just enjoyed in London; the 
presentation of him in the mass in this 
way has enabled a great many people to 
make up their minds about him who formerly hesi- 
tated to do so. Loth those who like and those who 
dislike his music are now quite settled in their con 
victions. The out and out admirers have acquired 
fresh support forthe faith that is in them; the pru 
dent have learried to look at the music sanely and 
critically ; while those whose temperament, training 
and daily associations unfit them for assimilating 
art of this kind have now definitely declared their 
hostility to Strauss, and their abhorrence of the art 
forms through which he has chosen to express him 


self. All this is as it should be. In every art there 


; 
t 


are some men about whom, while they are alive, 
is hopeless to expect unanimity of opinion; and the 
fact that people begin to take sides in the matter is 
a proof that his individuality has cut sharply into 
them, forcing them this way or that according to 
their bias. The Times critic, for example, has now 


definitely declared war upon Strauss—upon the real 


Strauss, that is, for the acceptance of the songs and 
some of the minor things does not count—thereby 
making Strauss’ relation to ancient and modern 
music clear to the meanest intelligence. By stating 
the grounds of his objection to the symphonic poem 
n the abstract and to Strauss’ music in the concrete 
he gives us an issue upon which, as it were, we can 
appeal to the country. 

Before going into this question, however, let me 
briefly tell the story of the festival itself. our only 
of Strauss’ orchestral works have hitherto been real 
ly known in London—“Don Juan,” “Till Eulen- 
spiegel,” “Tod und Verklarung,” and—since De- 
cember last—‘*Ein Heldenleben.” It is true that 
“Also sprach Zarathustra” had been given a solitary 
performance, under Manns, in 1897, but the mem 
ory of it had disappeared as utterly from men’s 
minds as an election promise from the mind of a 
politician in office. There remained then the ‘“Zara- 
thustra,”’ “Aus Italien,” “Macbeth” and “Don Quix- 
ote” to be put before the English public before it 
could venture to sum up the orchestral Strauss as a 
whole. To have trained an English band to play all 
this music would have been practically impossible on 
the simple ground of expense; the number of re- 
hearsals that would have been necessary is too awful 
to contemplate. It was therefore a happy idea to 
bring over en masse the Concertgebouw Symphonic 
Orchestra from Amsterdam—-which knows _ its 
Strauss almost by heart, and has the reputation of 
playing him particularly well—with its conductor, 
Willem Mengelberg. 
this band is shown by his dedicating “Ein Helden- 


Strauss’ own appreciation of 


leben” to it and its conductor. The composer’s wife, 
Frau Pauline Strauss-de Anna, and lfrangcon Da- 
vies were engaged to give a number of the songs; 
and John Harrison, a new tenor of marked ability, 
sang some of the “Guntram” music—which, by the 
way, had also not been heard in England hitherto. 
The orchestral pieces actually given were “Till 
Eulenspiegel,” “Tod und Verklarung,” “Macbeth,” 
“Don Juan,” “Don Quixote,” “Also sprach Zara- 
thustra” (two performances), “Ein Heldenleben” 
(two performances), two movements from “Aus 
Italien,” the love scene from “Feuersnoth” and the 
prelude and introduction to the second act of “Gun- 
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tram.” At the final concert Wilhelm Backhaus gave 
a masterly performance of Strauss’ youthful “Bur 
leske” for piano and orchestra. 

rhe idea of the festival, then, was about as com 
plete as it could be; everything henceforth depended 


on the orchestra. I was grievously disappointed 


with them in their first piece, “Till Eulenspieg« 
(conducted by Mengelberg ), and began to fear that 
the whole festival would be, from the artistic point 
of view, a failure. The opening horn passage was 
played worse than I have ever heard it played in an 
orchestra of any repute. It was clumsy, muddled 
and unintelligent—characteristics which clung to al 
most the whole performance. It was like a witty 
epigram spoiled in the telling ; there was no sparkle, 
no humor, no devil, no sense of animal spirits in it 
[ mentally compared it with Richter’s version— 
Richter, who is naturally not so fully in sympathy 
with Strauss as the younger generation is—and | 
felt again how consummately objective is the mu 
sical intelligence that enables the old man to take up 
a piece of music like this, and, even though he does 


not particularly admire it, make it live and breathe 


and ljaugh and cry, like some great actor achieving 
a triumph in a part that is antipathetic to him. Once 
only in the performance of the Amsterdam band did 
I feel really moved—when they worked up to a 
climax which, you would have thought, nothing 
could have surpassed, and then, seeming to make a 
gigantic effort, rose with a final spring and achieved 
a further and more magnificent climax still. It was 
the first intimation we had of the real strength of 
the orchestra. 

\fter the “Till Eulenspiegel,” however, every 
thing seemed to improve, and the band became finer 
and finer in each thing it played until the end of 
the festival. Of the two “Zarathustra” perform 
ances under Strauss the second was better than the 
first, though the first was extremely good. Strauss 
also conducted “Tod und Verklarung,” and I never 
want to hear it better done. It was flawless from 
start to finish, everything in the right tint and the 
right perspective, perfectly played as music and pet 
fe ctly conceived on its intellectual side. The great- 
est orchestral playing is like the greatest singing ; 
the tone is never the same for two instants together ; 
it must respond to the most delicate atmospheric 
changes in the composer’s thought; and all this as 
it were unconsciously, by a consummate art that 
conceals art. It is an experience one only gets some 
half dozen times in a season, because the very law of 
probability is against 100 people being all thrown 
into the same trancelike, clairvoyant state in the 
same half hour; but when it does come the effect 
stands out among one’s ordinary experiences like a 
great sunlit peak among the meaner and darker 
hills. Twice during the festival we were fortunate 
enough to catch the orchestra in this happy mood 
n the performance of “Tod und Verklarung,” under 
Strauss, and in that of “Ein Heldenleben,” under 
Mengelberg. The delicate clearness of detail, the 
perfect graduation of perspective, the fine dramatic 
sense of the contrast of this part with that, the 
largeness of conception that held everything in 
hand, looking before and after, dorninating it all like 
a vast plan of campaign—these made the perform- 
ances two of the really memorable things of one’s 
musical life. The second “Heldenleben,” under 
Strauss himself, was not so good, being marred by 
a little uncertainty at the commencement. 












With the exception of “Don Quixote,” the re 


maining items of the festival can be passed overt 
“Don Juan’ was superbly played in the 


quickly. 


way I like it best; 


it should be made to sound full 
of vitality, of young blood, of something in the veins 
that intoxicates like wine. Of the two movements 
V olksleben 


and “Am Strande von Sorrent’—the latter found 


from “Aus Italien’’—* Neapolitanische 


most favor with the average man. Beautiful as it is, 


it is fairly obvious in its sentiment, and therefore 
earned the commendation of one or two critics who 
loathe the real Strauss. For the same reason, pet 
haps, the “Burleske” for piano and orchestra found 
everyone uniformly appreciative As for the “Gun 


tram” music, I like neither the prelude to the first 


act nor that to the second—the one is too vague and 
ineffective, and the other too positive and harsh; 
but the vocal selections—t] l‘riedenserzahlung”’ 
and the last scene of Act III, beautifully and intelli 
gently sung as they were by John Harrison—macd 
a profound impression in spite of their occasional 
reminiscences ot Wagner rhe four items, how 
ever, do not give an adequate idea of “Guntram” as 
a whole Chere is an indefinable quality pervading 
it, a grasp and total unity which no excerpts can 


properly convey frau Strauss was somewhat dis 


appointing here was any amount of distinction 
and intelligence in her singing, but the voice was 
frequently irresponsive to the demands mad upon 
it [ hear that she was very unweli, which will 


account tor this failure on the purely vocal sick 


Everybody, however, agreed as to the often sur 
passing beauty of the songs Das Roséenband” 
(op. 36, No. 1), “Morge (op. 27, No. 4), “ 
cilie’ (op. 27, No. 2 | Obdach” (Of 40, N 
1), “Traum durch die Dammerung” (op. 29, N« 
I “Standchen” (op. 17, No. 2 Meinem Kinde’ 
(op. 37, No. 3), “Muttertandelei” (op. 43, No. 2) 
“Wiegenlied” (op. 41, No. 1 Freundliche Vision 
(op 48, No. 1 Betreit” (op. 37, N $) and 
* Heimliche \uftorderung (op 27, No 3) 
Ffrangcon Davies left just a little to be desired in 
the fine “Hymnus " the magnificer Pilgers 
Morgenlied” (op. 33) 

As for the “Mache | grieve to say that, acting 
on the belief that the concert would not commence 
till twenty minutes after the advertised hour, as on 
the two previous nights, I permitted the seductions 
of a charming dinner to keep me back from the post 
of duty. Of course on this night the concert began 


more punctually to time, and we were justly pun 


ished for our carnal appetites by finding the doors 
of the hall closed when we arrived there Phe 
] if 


work seems to have made a good impression, again 


apparently, because it is simpler and more easily 
understood at the first hearing 


So far as the concerts themselves go there only 


remains the “Don Quixote” to be discussed. This 
is the most difficult work of all—indeed, the most 
difficult, I should think, in modern music. It did 


not create great enthusiasm in any quarter, though 
some people saw at once how superlatively beautiful 
one or two of the variations are, and others caught 
a glimpse of the humor of other sections of the 
work. But on the whole it was condemned; the 
verdict of the Daily News that much of it was “ugly, 
eccentric and labored” seemed to express fairly well 
the general opinion. It is poor fun opposing one 
f seeming 


obiter dictum to another; but at the risk 
an egotist I must say that each of the gentlemen 
who took the “Don Quixote” by the throat and shook 
it will repent of his ferocity when he knows it bet 
ter. If there is a work that requires patient study 
and an alert attention it is this There are one or 
two things in it that only a man with the damp im 
agination of a codfish could fail to be thrilled by at 
a first hearing; there are other episodes in it of 
which the humor is so obvious that it jumps out 
from the orchestra and grins at you in vour very 
face—which is not always pleasant or particularly 
witty But you will find that the more often you 


hear “Don Quixote” the more you will be inclined to 
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say that this is the most wonderful thing Strauss 
has yet done. We can pass over the touches of pic- 
toria! realism, though only the worst and most pal- 
pable of these struck the audience at St. James’ 
Hall, and some of those that are missed at first are 
of the kind that one afterward hugs to one’s soul 
with delight, so instinct are they with genuine fun, 
cynical yet kindly. But the score is a treasure house 
of true and noble things, which only come to you 
in full force when you have steeped yourself in its 
strange atmosphere. Take, for example, the varia- 
tion immediately preceding the Finale, representing 
the weary homeward ride of Quixote and Sancho 
after the Don’s defeat by the Knight of the White 
Moon. In these long descending wails of the or- 
chestra you have all the anguish, all the disillu- 
sionment of the poor knight painted with an ex- 
pressiveness, a fidelity, that sets one thinking of 
visual as well as auditory things. He illustrates the 
scene as consummately as a pictorial artist could do, 
and throws over it the melting melancholy that mu- 
sic alone among the arts can express. You can see 
these poor broken creatures with bowed heads, pac- 
ing wearily along on steeds no less sorry, no less 
bruised than themselves. The whole thing breathes 
physical fatigue, and mental and moral despair. The 
score of “Don Quixote” is full of a human quality 
that we rarely get to such perfection anywhere else 
in Strauss. London has lost a golden opportunity 
in not taking the work to its heart at once. As it 
was, the more obvious bits of realism in it revolted 
a good many people, and left them with insufficient 
patience to seek beneath the better kind of humor 
for the pathos that underlies it; while the extraordi- 
nary complexity of the musical tissue was all against 
a comprehension of the work at a first hearing. If 
I were tempted, as some of our best critics have 
been, te call this music ugly and eccentric, | would 
reflect that these are precisely the epithets bestowed 
by the older school upon a great mass of Strauss’ 
music that even the general public now recognizes 
to be full of beauty and nobility. Time has given 
us the lie over many things in Strauss; it will yet do 
so over “Don Quixote.” 

One great lesson, already learned from the scores 
of Strauss, this festival has driven into me more 
emphatically than ever. It is that modern music 
could be equally great, equally moving, with a 
smaller expenditure of effort. A man like Strauss 
takes an intellectual joy, the joy of a healthy athlete 
doing difficult things, in weaving a musical texture 
that is a marvel of happy inspiration and ingenious 
technic. It looks, and really is, wonderful on paper ; 
but there is no gainsaying that precisely the same 
effect could often be achieved by much simpler 
means. Now and again we find ourselves saying 
that line after line might have been struck out of 
the score without any of the final effect being lost. 
Nay, Strauss’ absorption in the pure joy of scoring 
occasionally leads him into errors of technic that a 
smaller man would have escaped. In the dance in 
“Zarathustra,” for example, his excessive subdivi- 
sion of the strings merely results in the waltz theme 
coming out far too feebly. His own specification at 
the beginning of the score is for sixteen first violins 

to consider this section alone. In the waltz he 
divides them into (1) first desk, (2) second, third, 
fourth and fifth desks. Then he divides the first 
desk again, giving part of them an arpeggio figure, 
and the remainder a theme in two parts, involving a 
further subdivision of this small remainder. The re- 
sult is that the melody is shorn of all its power. He 
has marked it forte, but a forte is impossible, even 
with the proper toning downof the rest of the strings. 
There is no earthly need for such a page as this. 








The whole strength of the strings is frittered away 
upon things that do not come out, and would be 
quite unimportant if they did come out; and the 
really important theme is shorn of all its impressive- 
ness. There is really no necessity for a great deal 
of the complexity in which Strauss vow und then 
delights. It is not essential to the proper presenta- 
tion of his ideas; it puts an unnecessary strain on 
the time and the nerves of the orchestra; and it 
tempts young admirers to go and do likewise, with 
results absolutely fatal to their chance of getting a 
performance from any conductor. 

Another thing the Amsterdam orchestra brought 
home to me very closely—that in modern music it is 
not sufficient for the men to know the work merely 
as music, but they must also understand it in its 
poetical significance. If absolute music needs to be 
played like absolute music, poetic music certainly 
needs to be played as poetic music. The symphonic 
poem is frequently an opera without words, in which 
the performers take the place of the actors, and it 
is essential that they shall grasp the meaning of the 
thing they are playing. The faculty of training men 
in this way is, I believe, one of the secrets of Rich- 
ter’s success. In the performances of the Amster- 
dam band everyone must have been struck at times 
by the clear understanding they showed of the dra- 
matic intentions of the composer. This was particu- 
larly noticeable in “Ein Heldenleben,” which had all 
the humanism and all the clearness of an acted op- 
era, without the distressing stage absurdities that 
seem almost inseparable from the very nature of the 
opera. 

Finally, an instructive lesson in criticism has been 
afforded us by the attitude of one or two critics 
toward Strauss. Let us look for a moment at the 
Times reports, merely premising that I single these 
out not because they are by Fuller Maitland but 
because they are thoroughly typical of their class. 
The Times came out, on the morning after the first 
concert, with an article which, | am bound to say, 
read suspiciously like an attempt to prejudice the 
public against Strauss. There was no fair examina- 
tion of his music; there was only an endeavor to 
pooh-pooh him out of existence, and to set the un- 
wary against him by a liberal use of dyslogistic 
terms. It spoke of Strauss’ “not entirely enviable 
reputation” —as if he were a labor leader or a free- 
thinker—of “the feast of cacophony” whicii he pro- 
vides; and went on thus: “At present the mere fact 
that these larger compositions are a great deal 
uglier than anything else in mus:c does not of itself 
constitute what is called individuality of style; for 
there are so many ways of being ugly, and Herr 
Strauss is a master of them, with the single excep- 
tion that he never writes ineffectively for the or- 
chestra. It might be asked whether there is any 
real justification to be found for such ugly music 
as ‘Also sprach Zarathustra,’ unless as a comment- 
ary, on the philosophy of Nietzsche.” The critic did 
indeed see some humor in “Don Quixote,” though he 
remarked that “it is not easy to retain enough inter- 
est in the piece to enter very deeply into the quasi- 
tragic close”’—which happens to be one of the no- 
blest fragments of pure music ever written. How- 
ever, he goes on to ask, “Have we not a right to 
demand the recognition of beauty as an element of 
art?” To which I would answer, “Yes, we have; 
only we must beware of trying to draw a ring fence 
round the conception of beauty.” There is a beauty 
of facile and obvious symmetry, and a beauty where 
the symmetry is by no means obvious and too 
thoughtful to be facile. When people ask plaintive- 
ly for a little “beauty” in Strauss they are like the 
worthy souls who turn in horror from the passion- 


ate conceptions of a Goya or a Delacroix and find 
consolation in the simple sentiment, the artificial 
posing and the academic handling of a Bouguereau. 
I am quite certain that these enemies of Strauss 
would have looked upon Raphael as a greater man 
than Michelangelo or Leonardo had these been 
musicians instead of painters. We find no fault 
with their ideals; indeed we enter into them as 
they cannot enter into ours; but we do strongly ob- 
ject to their attempting to snatch a verdict by mere- 
ly employing question-begging terms such as 
“ugly” and “cacophonous.” They remind me of the 
fluent gentlemen one meets everywhere, who fancy 
they have disposed of free trade by calling it a fetich 
or a shibboleth. It may be; but they do not prove 
it to be wrong by simply giving it a stupid name. 
An epithet is not an argument, a turning up of the 
nose is not a refutation; though it is easier to ring 
the changes for an hour upon a current catchword 
than to go through two minutes of consecutive 
thinking. 

The plain fact is that these people have never 
tried Strauss fairly on his merits. It is evident that 
they set out with a prejudice against the symphonic 
poem per se, and a further prejudice against music 
that runs counter to certain traditional notions of 
what music ought to be. The curious thing is that 
their own experience of the attitude of the unthink- 
ing toward their idol Brahms has never given them 
a suspicion of how unthinking is their own attitude 
toward Strauss. They have had to show the pub- 
lic—and all honor to them for having done it—that 
often when Brahms appears merely learned or cha- 
otic he is beauty and lucidity itself if you only take 
the trouble to follow him intelligently. In the arti- 
cle of the Times critic himself on Brahms, in the 
new “Encyclopedia Britannica,” there is a quite 
justificable protest against the common view of the 
Finale of the Fourth Symphony. The passacaglia 
“at least stands,” says Mr. Maitland, “as a monu- 
ment of inventiveness finely subordinated to the emo- 
tional and intellectual purport of the thoughts ex- 
pressed.” Well, that is precisely what Mr. Mait- 
land would find in Strauss if he would only take as 
much trouble over him as he has taken over Brahms. 
But he will never be able to do justice to “the emo- 
tional and intellectual purport of the thoughts ex- 
pressed” by Strauss if he persists in shying at the 
bare idea of a symphonic poem, or at a new har- 
monic effect that is wrung out of the musician by 
the very stress of his thought. I can imagine a 
criticism of Strauss and of the symphonic poem in 
which any number of damaging points might be 
scored against them; but the criticism has no weight 
that is plainly a physical, not an intellectual revolt, 
born not of the brain but of the spleen. To call a 
thing “ugly” is simply begging the question. In the 
nature of the case it is not ugly to thousands of 
other competent musicians, whose sense of beauty 
has been carefully nourished all their life long. 
What overwhelms the opponents of Strauss is, | 
fancy, not his ugliness but his virile strength. As 
G. K. Chesterton has recently said in another con- 
nection, they merely mistake a weak digestion for 
a fine palate. 





OMORROW, July 2, is the anniversary of the 

birth of Christoph Willibald Gluck. Gluck, 
born in 1714, died November 15, 1787. Alfred 
Griinfeld, the pianist, will celebrate a birthday on 
the Fourth of July. He was born at Prague in 
1852. William Vincent Wallace, the composer of 
“Maritana,” was born at Waterford, Ireland, eighty- 
He died October 


eight years ago today, July 1. 
12, 1865. 
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WOMEN COMPOSERS OF ALL LANDS. 





ERE man may belittle woman’s efforts at com- 
posing music, but the belittling does not seem 

to have discouraged nearly 1,000 women from 
writing scores of which more or less record has 
In an interesting handbook, entitled 


Otto Ebel has presented a 


been made. 
“Women Composers,” 
formidable list of names, embracing all civilized 
countries, with biographical data to enhance the 
value of the book. 
thought they solved, the mystery which differen- 


The 


men of ancient Greece probably did not think much 


Long ago scientists solved, or 
tiates the male brain from the. female brain. 


about it, but just—manlike—worshipped the beau- 
tiful Sappho as they listened joyfully to her melo- 
dies. There was Saint Cecelia, she must have com- 
posed something; an “Ave Maria,” perhaps. 
Some, men, and a few women, dispose’ to be 
just have not hesitated to declare that until a 
woman produces a musical masterpiece the fair sex 


The 


strong minded sisterhood, on the other hand, look- 


cannot hope to take high rank as composers. 


ing as usual through lurid glasses, claim that there 
are some great women composers, and the reason 
there are not more is wholly the fault of man’s self- 
ishness and tyranny. Education and independence 


were denied to women for centuries after these 
blessed privileges were vouchsafed to men; hence 
why expect women to be the equal of men in all 
things? No one expects it, dear sisters. If there 
are no women composers of the first rank there is 
some satisfaction in knowing that the number of 
women who have composed creditable scores is 
very much greater than is generally supposed. 

Mr. 


Ebel’s compilation includes the names of women 


Besides contemporary women composers, 
of past centuries as well as the names of women 
who have written and compiled books on musical 
subjects. The author devotes a half page to the 
record of Clementine de Bourges, a composer of 
A 
page and a half are given to a biographical sketch 
of Marie Theresa von Paradis, born at Vienna, 
May 15, 1759. Miss Paradis was the goddaughter 
and protégée of the Empress Maria Theresa. Great 


the sixteenth century, born at Lyons, France. 


as a pianist and despite the affliction of blindness, 
Miss Paradis enjoyed a brilliant career. Mozart, 
one of her admirers, dedicated his Concerto in B 
flat to her. Miss Paradis dictated her compositions, 
and the list of published ones includes operas, can- 
tatas, songs, piano music and choruses. 

The women of France and Germany lead all the 
What will the 
equal rights advocates in England and the United 
States to that? While Mr. Ebel not 
affirm it in plain words, it is easy to infer from his 
sketch that he regards Cecile Chaminade as the 


other countries in Mr. Ebel’s book. 


say does 


Many men and 
women will agree with this inverted opinion. The 
career and compositions of Mile. Chaminade take 
The titles 


greatest living woman composer. 


up two pages and a half in Ebel’s book. 
of Chaminade’s best compositions are so well known 
to musicians that there is no need to specialize 
here. 

Among the German women composers are sev- 
eral who made a reputation in the Fatherland be- 
fore the woman’s rights agitation was inaugurated 
in this country. Notable among these was Emilie 
Mayer, born at Friedland, in Mecklenburg, May 
Carl Léwe, the song writer, was one of 
Marx, the theorist, was another, and 
The fair 


14, 1812. 
her teachers; 
Miss Mayer also studied with Wieprecht. 
composer, who was a pianist of fine talent, gave a 
concert in Berlin at which the entire program was 
made up of her compositions. The numbers were 
an overture for a large orchestra, a string quartet, a 
setting of the 118th Psalm for chorus and orchestra, 


two short symphonic works, and two piano solos, 
played by the composer. After the concert Queen 
Elizabeth of Prussia presented the Gold Medal of 
Art to Miss Mayer. 

Louise Adolpha Lebeau, born at Rastatt April 
25, 1850, a pupil of Clara Schumann, Kalliwoda, 
Rheinberger and other German writers, has written 
forty compositions, all of which have been pub- 
lished and played and sung at public concerts. 
Critics have said that Miss Lebeau’s chamber music 
compositions showed decided originality. Some of 
her works were performed at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago ten years ago. 

The names of Fanny Cecelia Mendelssohn, the 
precocious sister of Felix; Clara Josephine Schu- 
mann, the highly gifted and true helpmeet of Rob- 
ert Schumann and one of the greatest pianists of her 
time, who composed music that won the admiration 
of the best schooled musicians, and of many other 
German and French women of extraordinary gifts 
are mentioned, but space will not admit of more 
than their names appended at the end of this re- 
view. 

Agathe Backer-Grondahl is among the women 
of Scandinavia, and altogether the fair Norwegian, 
Swedish and Danish composers make a good show- 
ing. Julie von Baroni-Cavalcaho leads the women 
in music in Poland. Carlotta Ferrari, one of the 
most accomplished women composers of Italy, was 
commissioned by the to write a 
requiem for the anniversary of the death of King 
Charles Albert. The requiem was performed at 
Turin, July 22, 1868. Ferrari’s talents were con- 
sidered remarkable by the men of her own coun- 


Government 


try. 

As song writers the women composers of Eng- 
land have made a brilliant Ethel M. 
Smyth, the composer of “Der Wald,” gets credit 
for what she has accomplished. The names of 
titled women in Mr. Ebel’s book whe have written 
Nearly all of 


record. 


scores will astonish many readers. 
the contemporary women pianists who have com- 
posed something are mentioned. Our own Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler and Julie Rivé-King; then the 
German Adele Aus der Ohe, and the South Amer- 
ican Teresa Carrefio are included with many other 
artists of superior gifts. 

As for the American women composer 
name is legion. Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, of 
has the greatest number of works credited to her. 
She has the skill to match her industry, and many 
of her compositions have been played in Europe 
The piano music of 


s, their 
Boston, 


as well as here with success. 
Mrs. Clara A. Korn and the compositions of Adele 
Lewing are popular. Margaret Ruthven Lang, a 
daughter of J. B. Lang, of Boston, has written 
some charming songs and c:chestral music. Her 
overture, “Witichis,” has been performed by the 
3oston Symphony Orchestra and by the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra, of Chicago. 

women who 
It is in 


There are other American 
show great talent in their compositions. 
their melodies that women composers of all coun- 
tries have made their mark and by the revelation 
of this gift proved the divine heritage which true 


and gallant men have ever recognized in women. 


many 


The following list, made from Mr, Ebel’s valu- 
able book, is the most complete record of women 
in music ever published: 


Allen, Alice Maud 
\!litsen, 


Aarup, Caia, 

Abrams, Harriet. 

Abbott, Jane Bingham 
Adams, Mrs. Crosby. 
Adelung, Olga. 

Agnesi, Maria Theresa 
Ahlefeldt, Countess of. 
Aleotti, Vittoria. 
Alexandrowa Josephowna. 
Alexandrowa, Mlle. 


Frances 
Amalia, Anna. 

Amalie, Marie Friederike 
Amann, Josephine 

Ames, Mrs, Henry 
Amersfoodt-Dyk, 
Andersen-Boker, Orleana 
Andree, Elfrida 

Andrews, Mrs, John Holman. 


Hermine 


Andrus, Helen Josephine. 


Appiani, Eugenia 
Arago, Mme. Victoria 
Arkwright, Mrs. Robert. 
Armstrong, Annie 


Arnim, Bettina von 
Asbury, Alice 
Asperi, Ursula 
Assandra, Catterina 
Atherton, Grace 


Aubigny von Engelbronner 
Audley, Mme. | 

Augusta, Marie Louise 
Aulin, Valborg 
Aurenhammer, Josefa. 
Auspitz-Kolar, Auguste 

Aus der Ohe, Adele 

Austen, Augusta Amherst 
Aylward, Florence, 

Bach, Constance 

Bachmann, Elise 

Bachmann, Judit} 

Baer, Louisa. 

3aglioncella, Francesca 
Backer-Grondahl, Agathe 
all, Mrs. Ida W 
tadarczewska, Thekla. 
Bajon, Louise 

Jariona, Madelka S 

Starker, Laura Wilson 
Barnard, Mrs, Chas. (Claribe 
Barnes, Bertha L 

farnett, Emma. 
Baroni-Cavalcah Julie von, 
Bartalotti, Si:gnora 
Bartholomew, Ann Sheppard 
arth, Elise 

Bate, Mrs. J. D 


Clementine 


Batta, 
jaudissin, Sofie, ( 
Bauer, Catharina 
Charlotte 
Katherine. 


Alexandra 


Bauer, 
Baum, 
Bawr, 
tesse de 

Mile. A 
Mrs. H. H 


Princess 


Bayer, 
Beach, 
Beatrice, 
berg 
Beaumesnil, 
Villa de 
Secker, Ida 
Bebr, Louise 


Bellev 


Benfey-Schuppe An 


Bernard, Vincenzia 
Bernard, Caroline 
Bernouilly, Agnes 
Louise 
Natalie 
Bertinotti, Teresa 
Ludmi 
Marie 
Hannah fF 


Bertin, 


Bertini, 





Biehler 
Bigot 

Binfield 
Bisset, El 
Black, Jennie 
Blahetka, Le 
Blasis, Tere ie 


zabet! 


slauhuth, Jenny. 
Rosa 


sleitner 


sockh« 


Itz-Falconi, 


Mrs. Carrie 
uise 
tiano, He 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
Boesenhoenig, Jose 
i 
I 
I 
Bottini, Marianne 


urges, Clementirs 
Hermine 


Mary 


Georgie. 


Soyce, Ethel 
yden, 
rambilla, 

randenstein, 
randes, 
randhurst, Elise 
Mrs 
jremont, Cx 
Mile 

Dora 

Brillon de Jouy, 
Mary D 
Brinkmann, 


i 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
Bray 
I untess 
Bresson 


Bright, 


Brine, 
Minna 
Jules 
Mile 
Lucy I 


Brissac, 

Brisson, 
Broadwood, 
Mile 


Bronsart, 


Broes, 
Ingeborg 
Brown, Jean 
Brucken-Fock, En 
Bruckenthal, Bar« 
von 
Buckley, 


Bugge, 


Mrs. 
Magda 
Bulow 
Burde, Jeannette 


Bury, Agnes, 


lle-Oury, En 


k 


x 


lene von 


Marietta 
Charlott 
Wilhelmina 


Anna I 


, Charlotte ve 


untes 


Sof 


Henrietta 


na 


Richi 


Angeliq 


Anne 
Prince 


line 


r-Sandrini, Mar 


€ 


za 


; 
de 


von 


Parkman 


he 


Buttenstein, Constanz v 


Caccini, Francesca 
Calegari, Cornelia 
Calcott, 
Cammack, 
Campbell, Lady 


Amelia 
Candeille, Emilie 
Cantello, Annie 
Cappiani, Louisa 
Carew, Lady 


Mile. C. 


Carissan, 


Maria Hutchin 


Ar 


€ 


Madame 


Nir 


Ire 


Archibald 





leen 


Maria Ros: 


occia, 


S 


elen (¢ 


rawitord 
rawford, Rebecca 
reti, Mariana de 
rowningshield 
Bradford 

Harriet 
Emilie Chr 
Mrs 


Anne 


Luman, 
urtis, 
urwen, 
lacier, Anne 
Jah], Emma 
) 


decker, Pauline 
Jeichmann, Ju 
lelaval, Madame 
) Aqua, Eva 
Jejazet, Hermine 
Jemar, Theresa 
lerheimer, Cecile 


Edith A 


Aletha B 


asulana, Maddalena 


Kyle 


Rocchis 


Mrs 


lickson, Ellen (Dole 


Amalia 
Angcia 


hietrich 


Jonalds, Belle 
lonaldson, E 
lraper, Mrs. J. 17 


4 
< 
l 
I 
] 
i 
J 
I 
] 
I 
I 
Dedekam, Sophi« 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
[ 
I 
Dray 
iss, Henrietta 
burg Le 
luchambge, Paulir 
Miss G. § 
Lady 
Madame 
Marie 


luff 
Jufferin 
Juhan, 


Juport, 


Jurand de I 





Veronica 
Mile 
Lady 
Frances 
tt, Rosalind 
rdmannsdoerfer, | 
born, Nina 
tabrook, G 
ersole, Rose M 
vans 
Marie 
Henriett 


abre, 
uhrbacl 
, Clara 
are, Florence 
Marion 
Jeanne I 
Victorine 


arley 


ssrence 
Farrence, 
Fay, Amy 
Fechner, Pauline 

Felsenthal, Amalie. 
Ferrari, Carlotta. 
Gabriella 
Fitzgerald, Lady 
Alice € 


Eliza. 


Ferrari, 


Fletcher 
Flower, 


(Continued on next page.) 
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Plotow, Martha von. 

Foa, Eugenia. 

Fodor, Josephine Mainviell. 

Folville, Juliette. 

Fortey, Mary Comber. 

Fortmague, Baroness de. 

Frankel, Gisela. 

Francois, Emmy von. 

Frazer, Mrs. Allan H. 

Freudenberg, Fraulein von. 

Fricker, Anne. 

Frugoni, Bertha. 

Gabriel, Mary Ann Virginia. 

Gade, Margaret. 

Gail-Garre, Edme Sophie. 

Gallois, Mme. Phillippe. 

Galloni, Adolfa. 

Garcia, De Beriot. 

Gashin-Rosenberg, Countess 
Fanny. 

Gates, Alice Avery. 

Gaynor, Jessie L. 

Geiger, Constanze, 

Genlis, Countess Stephanie Fe- 
licite. 

Germain, Sophie. 

Gibson, Louisa. 

Gignoux, Mile, 

Gizycka-Zamoyska, Countess 
Ludmilla. 

Gleason, Mary W. 

Glen, Annie. 

Giover, Annie. 

Glover, Sarah A. 

Goddard, Arabella. 

Goerres, Maria Vespermann. 

Goetze, Auguste. 

Gollenhofer-Muller, Josephine. 

Goodeve, Mrs. Arthur. 

Goodwin, Amina Beatrice. 

Gossler, Clara von. 

Gougelet, Madame. 

Grab, Isabella von. 

Grabowska, Countess Clemen- 
tine. 

Graever, Madeleine. 

Graham, Maria. 

Grandval, Maria Felice Clemence 
de Reiset, Vicomtesse de. 

Gray, Louisa. 

Greene, Edith. 

Gretry, Lucille. 

Griebei, Thekla. 

Griswold, Gertrude. 

iro, Josephine. 

Gronan, Minna, 

Guenin, Mlle. 

Guerre, Elizabeth Claude Ja 
quet de la. 

Guest, Jeanne Marie. 

Guidi, Teresa. 

Gunn, Anna. 

Gyde, Margaret. 

Haass, Maria Catharina. 

Habricht, Emma 

Hackett, Maria 

Haenel de Cronenthal, Marquise 
Louise Auguste de. 

Hale, Mrs. Irene. 

Hambrock, Mathilde. 

Haman, Elizabeth. 

Hammer, Marie von. 

Handiey, Dephine. 

d’Hardelot, Guy, Mrs. Rhodes. 

Hardy, Mrs. Charles S 

Harraden, Ethel. 

Harrison, Annie Fortescue. 

Harland, Lizzie. 

Heale, H. 

Heckscher, Celeste D. 

Heidenreich, Henrietta. 

Heim-Brehm, Matilde. 

Heinke, Ottilie. 

Heinsius, Clara 

Heitmann, Mathilde. 

Heller, Ottilie. 

Hendrich-Merta, Marie. 

Henn, Angelica. 

Hensel, Octavia. 

Hensel, Fanny Cecilia 

Heritte-Viardot, Louise Pauline 
Marie. 

Hertz, Hedwig. 

lerzogenberg, Elizabeth von. 

Heuberger, Jenny. 

Hill, Lady Arthur. 

Hill, Mildred J. 

Hinrichs, Marie. 

Hodges, Faustina Hasse. 

Holland, Caroline. 

Holmberg, Mme. Betty. 

Holmes, Auguste. 

Holmes, Mary. 

Hood, Helen. 

Hopekirk, Mrs. Helen. 

Horrocks, Amy Leslie. 

Hortense, Eugenie de Beauhar 
naise, Queen of Holland. 

d’Hovorst, Mme. Gouban. 

Huber, Nanette. 

Hudson, Mary. 

Hughes, Mrs. F. J. 

Hundt, Aline 

Hunt, Mrs, Blaine. 

Hunt, Gertrude. 

Hunter, Mrs. John. 

Inverarity, Eliza. 

Jacques, Charlotte, 

Jaell-Trautermann, Marie. 

Janina, Olga, Countess de. 

Janotha, Nathalie. 

Japha, Louise. 














Jenks, Maud E. 
Jewell, Lucina. 
Jewell, Althea Grant. 

Jones, Mrs. Mary Cadwallader. 
Jordan, Mrs. 

Joyce, Florence Buckingham. 
Kainerstorfer, Clothilde. 
Kalkhof, Laura von. 

Kanzler, Josephine. 

Kauth, Madame. 

Keddie, Henrietta Sarah Tyler. 
Kellogg, Clara Louise. 

Kemble, Adelaide. 


Kercado, Mile. Le Senechal! de. 


Kern, Louise. 
Kerr, Mrs. Alexander. 


Kindscher, Emilie Marie Louise. 


Kinkel, Johanna Matthieux. 
Kirkmann, Mrs. Joseph. 
Kienze, Irene von. 
Kietzinsky, Adele. 

Knapp, Mrs. Joseph F. 
Knowlton, Fanny Snow. 
Kohary, Countess Marie de. 


Komorowska, Countess Stepha- 


nie. . 
Konneritz, Minna von. 
Konig, Marie. 

Korn, Clara A. 

Kotzebue, Molly von, 
Kraehmer, Caroline. 
Kralike, Mathilde von. 
Krause, Anna. 

Krinitz, Madame de. 
Kruse, Louise. 
Kuchenmeister. 

Kurzbock, Magdalene von. 
Lacerda, Bernarda Ferreira de. 
Lago, N. 

Laguerre, Eliz. Claude de. 
La Hye, Louise Genevieve. 


La Mara, nom de plume of 


Marie Lipsius. 
Lamson, Georgie. 
Lang, Josephine. 
Lang, Margaret Ruthven. 
Lannoy, Comtessa E. de. 
La Roche, Rosa. 
Laszlo, Anna von. 
Lawrence, Emily M. 
Leavitt, Josephina. 
Lebeau, Louise Adolpha. 
Lebrun, Francesca. 
Lebrun, Sophie. 
Lechantre, Mlle. 
Lehmann, Liza. 
Lemcke, Anna. 
Lemmel, Helen Howarth. 
Leonardo, Isabella. 
Lewing, Adele. 
Liebmann, Helene. 
Lilien, Baroness Antoinette von. 
“Lindsay,” M. 
Linwood, Mary. 
Lianover, Lady. 
Loder, Kate Fanny. 
Louis, Madame. 
Lowe, Auguste. 
Lowthian, Caroline. 
Ludwig, Rosa. 
Lund, Baroness van der. 
Macfarren, Natalia. 
Macfarren, Mrs. John. 
Macironi, Clara Angela. 
Mackenzie, Miss Grace. 
MacKinlay, Mrs. 
Maeder, Emily P. 
Maier, Amanda. 
Maistre, Baroness de. 
Malibran, Maria Felicitas. 
Mampe-Babnigg, Emma. 
Mannkopf, Adolphine. 


Marchesi, Mathilde de Castrone. 


Marckwald, Grace. 
Maria, Antonia. 

Maria, Charlotte Amalie. 
Maria, Paulowna. 

Marie, Elizabeth. 
Mariani, Virginia. 
Marshall, Mrs. Julian. 


Martines, or Martinez, Mari- 


anne. 
Marx, Lerthe. 
Mary, Queen of Scotland. 
Massart, Louis Aglae. 
Masson, Elizabeth. 
Matthieux, Johanna. 
Maude, Constance. 
Maury, Mme. Renaud. 
May, Florence. 
Mayer, Emilie. 
Mayhew, Grace. 
Mazel, Marguerite. 
Merrick, Mrs. Marie E, 
Metzler, Bertha 
Meyer, Elizabeth. 
Mier, Countess Anna von. 
Milanollo, Theresa. 
Millar, Marian. 
Millard, Mrs. Phillip. 
Mizangere, Marquise de la. 
Molinos-Lafitte, Mlle. A. 
Molique, Caroline. 
Molitor, Friederike. 
Momy, Valerie 
Moncrieff, Mrs. L 


Montgeroult, Mme. Helene ae 


Nervode 
Moody, Marie. 
Morgan, Lady. 
Morison, Christina W. 
Morsch, Christina W. 
Morison, Christina W. 








Morsch, Anna. 

Moseley, Caroline Carr. 
Moulton, Mrs. Chas. 
Mounsey, Elizabeth. 

Muller, Elise. 
Muellner-Gallenhcfer, Josepha. 
Mundella, Emma. 

Munktell, Helen. 

Murio-Celli, Adeline. 

Mussini, Adele Branca. 
Naeser-Otte, Martha. 
Nathusius, Marie. 

Needham, Alicia Adelaide. 
Neumann, Elizabeth. 

Neuville, Mme, Alphonse. 
Newcombe, Georgeanne Hubi. 
Newton, Mrs. Alexander. 
Niederstetter, Emilie. 


Norton. Mrs. Caroline Eliza- 


beth Sarah. 
Novello, Mary Sabilla. 
Noyes, Edith Rowena. 
Nunn, Elizabeth Annie. 
Ockleston-Lippa, Kate. 
Okey, Maggie. 
Olagnier, Marguerite. 
Olcott, Grace. 
Oldham, G. Emily. 


Olga, Grand Duchess of Russia. 


O'Leary, Mrs, A. 

Oliver, Mary. 

Oliver, Charlotte. 

Orger, Caroline. 

Orth, Mrs. L. E. 

Osgood, Marion. 

Osterzee, Cornelia van. 

Ostiere, May. 

Otto, Louise. 

Owen, Anita. 

Paige, Mrs. J. B. 

Paige, Kate. 

Papot, Marie Anna. 

Paradis, Marie Therese von. 

Parcello, Marie. 

Parent, Charlotte Frances Hor 
tense. 

Park, Edna Rosalind. 

Parke, Maria Hester. 

Parkyns, Mrs. Beatrice. 

Patterson, Annie Wilson. 

Patti, Adelina. 

Paulowna, Marie. 

Pease, Jessie L. 

Pelletan, Mile. Fanny. 

Pellegrini-Celloni, Anna Maria. 

Perriere-Pilte, Comtesse 
Anais de. 

Perronnet, Mme. Amelie 

Pesadori, Mme. Antoinette de. 

Peschka-Leutner, Minna. 

Pessiak-Schmerling, Anna. 

Pfeilschifter, Julie von. 

Philp, Elizabeth. 

Pidoux, Madeline. 

Pierpont, Marie de. 

Pitt, Emma. 

Pittman, Alice Locke. 

Place, Gertrude. 

Pleyel, Camilla Marie. 

Plitt, Agathe. 

Polko, Elise. 

Pollet, Marie Nicole Simonin. 

Porter, Mrs. David. 

Pouillau, Mlle. 

Powell, Mrs. Watkins. 

Pratten, Mrs. Sidney. 

Prescott, Oliveria Louisa. 

Pruckner, Caroline. 

Puget, Louisa. 

Pupin, Mme. A. M. 

Quinault, Marie Anne. 

Radecki, Olga von. 

Radnor, Countess of. 

Ralph, Kate. 

Ralston, F. Marion. 

Ramann, Lina. 

Ramsay, Lady. 

Rand, Josephina. 

Rawlinson, Angela. 

Raymond, Emma Marcy. 

Rees, Clara H. 

Reichard, Louise. 

Renne, Victor. 

Rennes, Catharina van. 

Revial, Marie Pauline. 

Richardson, Jennie V. 

Richter, Pauline. 

Ricotti, Onestina. 

Riego, Teresa del. 

Ring, Claire. 

Ringelsberg, Mathilde. 

Ritter, Fanny Raymond. 

Rivé-King, Mrs. Julie. 

Robert-Mazel, Helena. 

Roberts, Nellie Wilkinson. 

Robinson, Mrs. Joseph. 

Rodwell, Anne. 

Roeckel, Jane Jackson. 

Roelofson, Mrs. Emily B. 

Rogers, Clara Kathleen. 

Ronalds, Mrs. Belle. 

Root, Grace W. 

Rossow, Helen von. 

Rothschild, Baroness W. de. 

Rudersdorf, Erminie. 

Runcie, Constance Leroy. 

Ruta, Constance Gilda. 


Ruttenstein, Constance, Baron- 


ess of. 
Sabinin, Martha von. 
Saffery, Eliza. 
Saint-Didier, la Comtesse de. 
Sainte-Croix, Mlle. de. 





Sainton-Dolby, Charlotte. 

Sale, Sophia. 

Saligny, Clara. 

Salter, Mary Turner. 

Sanders, Alma. 

Santa Coloma-Sourget, Eugenia. 

Sargent, Cora Decker. 

Sawath, Caroline. 

Sawyer, Hattie P. 

Schaden, Nanette von. 

Schaeffer, Theresa. 

Schauroth, Delphine von. 

Schimon, Anna. 

Schirmacher, Dora. 

Schlesinger-Stephani, Marie. 

Schlick, Elise, Countess of. 

Schmezer, Elise. 

Schmitt, Loris, Mrs. (Czsnyi). 

Schnorr von Carolsfeld, Mal- 
vina. 

Scholl, Amalie. 

Schreinzer, F. F. 

Schroeter, Corona Elizabeth. 

Schubert, Georgine. 

Schumann, Clara Josephine. 

Schuyler, Georgina. 

Schwertzell, Wilhelmine von. 

Scott, Clara H. 

Scott, Lady John Douglas. 

Seiler, Em.na. 

Seipt, Sophie 

Servier, Mme. H. 

Shattuck, Lillian. 

Sheppard, Eliz. Sara. 

Sherrington, Helena Lemmzvens. 

Sick, Anna. 

Simmons, Kate. 

Simons-Candeille. 

Sirmen or Syrmen, Maddalena 
Lombardini de 

Sivrai, Jules de. 

Skelton, Mrs. Nellie Bangs. 

Skinner, Mrs. Fanny Lovering. 

Skinner, Florence Marian 

Smart, Harriet Anne. 

Smith, Alice Mary. 

Smith, Eleanor. 

Smith, Mrs. Gerrit. 

Smith, Gertrude. 

Smith, Fanny Morris. 

Smith, Hannah. 

Smith, Laura. 

Smith, May Florence. 

Smith, Nettie Pierson. 

Smith, Rosalie Balmer 

Smyth, Ethel M. 

Sneed, Miss Anna. 

Sourget, Coloma Senta. 

Sparman, Helen. 

Spence, Mrs. Sarah 

Spencer, Fanny Morris 

Sporleder, Charlotte. 

Stair, Patty. 

Stebbins, Genevieve. 

Stecher, Marianne. 

St. John, Georgie Boyden 

Steiner, Emma M. 

Stewart, Annie M. 

Stewart, Madame. 

Stewart, Mrs. Colonel. 

Stewart, F. M. 

Stirling, Elizabeth. 

Stocker, Mrs. Stella Prince. 

Stollewerk, Nina von. 

Strozzi, Barbara. 

Stubenberg, Countess Anna 
Zichy. 

Sutro, Mrs. Theodore. 

Swepstone, Edith. 

Swift, Mrs. Gertrude H. 


"Synge, Mary Helena. 


Sztaray, Countess Margit. 
Szymanowsga, Marie. 

Taite, Annie. 

Tardieu de Malleville, Charlotte. 
Taylor, Mrs. A. H. 

Taylor, Mrs. Tom. 

Temple, Hope. 

Tennyson, Lady. 

lhegerstrom, Hilda. 
Thionville, Mme. A. 

Thomas, Adelaide Louisa. 
Thompson, Alexandra. 
Thurber, Nettie C. 

Thys, Lebault Pauline. 
Tonel, Leonie. 

Torry, Jane Sloman. 
‘Townsend, Mrs, 

Townsend, Mansfield. 

Train, Adelaide. 

Travenet, Mme. B. de. 
Tretbar, Helen. 

Troup, Emily Josephine. 
Tschetschulin, Agnes. 
Tschierschky, Wilhelmine von. 
Tschitscherin, Theodosia de. 
Tubbs, Mrs. F. Cecilia. 
Tunison, Louise. 
Tussenbroek, Hendrika van. 
Tyrell, Agnes. 

Ueccelli, Mme. Carolina. 
Vaille, A. C. 

Valentine, Ann. 

Van Buren, Alicia. 
Vanderpoel, Kate. 

Vannah, Kate. 

Veltheim, Charlotte. 

Venth, Mrs. Lydia Kunz. 
Verger, Virginie Morel du 
Vespermann, Marie. 

Vezza Lucrezia Orsina. 
Viardot-Garcia, Pauline Mich- 
elle Ferdinande. 








Wills, Harriet Burdett. 
Villard, Nina de. Wilson, Mrs. Cornwall Baron 
Vining, Helen Sherwood. Winkel, Therese Emilie Henri 
Vizzani, Orsina. etta. 

Vorwerk, Henrietta. Wiseneder, Caroline. 

Vrabely, Stephanie Wurmbrand. Wood, Mrs. George 
Wainwright, Harriet. Wood, Mary Knight. 
Wakefield, Augusta Mary. - Wood, Mary Louise. 
Waldburg-Wurzach, Julie von. Woodhull, Mary C. 

Walker, Bettina. Woodstock, Mattie. 

Walker, Gertrude. Woolf, Sophia Julia. 

Walker, Ida. Worgan, Marie. 

Wallace, Lady Maxwell. Worth, Adelaide. 

Walter, Ida. Wright, Ellen. 

Ward, Kate Lucy. Wuiet, Caroline. 

Warchouf, Mme. S. de. Wurm, Marie. 

Wartel, Terese. Wurmbrand, Countess Stephanie 
Webster, Clarinda Augusta. Vrabely. 

Weldon, Georgina. Young, Mrs. Corinne 
Wensley, Frances Foster. Young, Eliza Mazzucato. 
Westrop, Kate. Young, Harriet Maitland 
Wette, Mrs. Adelheid. Zamoyska, Countess Gizycka 
White, Emma C. Zapater, Rosaria. 

White, Maude Valerie. Zaubitzer, Ida. 

Wischern, Caroline. Zeisler, Mrs. Bloomfield 
Wickerhauser, Natalie. Zentner, Clary 

Wieck, Marie. Zimmermann, Agnes 
Wiggins, Kate C. Zittelmann, Helene 

Williams, Marie Jane. Zumsteeg, Emilic 


Vigny, Louise von. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


A Musical Race. 


Brooktyn, June 23, 1903 
To The Musical Courier: 

Your paper, being considered an outright, truthful, reé 
liable publication, edited with care, has prompted me to 
ask you a question for whose answer many violinists are 
waiting in order to enable them to settle debates and bets 
Who is the best violin teacher in Brooklyn? Also 
how do the following rank as teachers in the opinion of 
the majority of musicians—of course as instructors: Henry 
Schradieck, Carl Venth and Louis Mollenhauer? 

A PERPLEXED VIOLINIST 


Not being a sporting journal, we must politely refuss 

to settle bets of this or any other kind 
Reply to Samuel Tietze. 

To The Musical Courier 

Some time ago I read in your paper a letter written by 
Samuel Tietze, wherein that gentleman desires to know 
whether it is possible to obtain free instruction here in 
piano playing. I would be willing to admit Mr. Tietze t 
my piano classes, gratis, if I found that he possesses the 
It is only necessary for Mr. Tietze to 
Hoping 


necessary talent 
put himself into early communication with me 
that this letter will come under his notice, I am, with 
thanks, sincerely yours, Harky Curt STein 

202 West 123d street, New York city 

Felix Mottl. 
New York, June 26, 1903 

To The Musical Courier: 

Can you tell me something biographical about Mottl, 
the conductor who is to come here next season, and 
oblige, L. STEINHARDT 
Felix Mott! was born in Vienna, 1856. He was the as 
sistant of Wagner in Bayreuth, 1879, and of Lizst at 
Weimar and Bayreuth, 1880. Since 1881 Mott! has been 
conducting at Carlsruhe and Bayreuth. He was educated 
at the Vienna Conservatory, and has written many songs 
and two operas, all published. 

Liszt’s ‘* St. Elizabeth.’’ 
To The Musical Courier: 

I have not seen J. Stanford Brown’s article and do not 
know therefore which date he gives to the first perform 
ance of Liszt’s “St. Elizabeth” by the Brooklyn Philhar 
monic Chorus. I desire, however, to correct Paul Tid 
den’s statement in your issue of June 24, to the effect that 
it was given for the first time on December 18, 1886. | 
studied the work with the Brooklyn Philharmonic Chorus 
during the season of 1884-1885, and it was given, if my 
memory does not deceive me, early in the winter of 1885 
under Theodore Thomas’ direction. 

Yours very truly, 
W. Epwarp HeIMEeNDARL. 

Battimore, Md., June 25, 1903. 


We should like Mr. Heimendahl to send us a positive 
date, as Mr. Tidden has done. Originally THe Musicat 
Courier stated that Liszt’s “St Elizabeth” was first 
performed about twenty years ago. This was last year 
In a more recent editorial the writer omitted the word “re 
cent” in referring to « second performance of the work in 
Brooklyn. This broughi a protest from J. Stanford 
Brown, who stated that he believed the work was per 
formed ten years ago. Then we heard from Mr. Tidden, 
who trained the chorus for the original performance, and 
he said the date was December 18, 1886. Mme. Anna 
Lankow, who was the contralto soloist of the performance, 
also sent us a communication saying the correct date was 
December 18, 1886. Now Mr. Heimendahl declares it 
was earlier. A program of the original performance would 
settle it. 
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yy is not often that biographies are written about 

a viographer. The Macmillan Company has 
just published Charles L. Graves’ “Life and Let- 
ters of Sir George Grove, C. B.” 


S=- = 


fo many musical Americans Grove is known 


only as the compiler of the “Dictionary of Music 
2 OM} ; 


and Musicians.” This work, for years one of un 
questioned prestige and authority, has of late lost 
much in importance because of its many sins of 
omission. <A revision of the Dictionary now is be- 
ing undertaken with a view to bringing it into line 
with contemporary composers, compositions and 
musical conditions generally. 


eS = 


There is strong reason to suspect, by the way, 
that a certain American publishing house will fore 
stall this English plan by shortly bringing out in 
New York a similar work—only different, as the 
Irish would have it. It is to be the most complete, 
practical and up to date musical handbook ever 
published 

= = 

! refuse to divulge the name of the man who, 
more than anyone else, had to do with the making 
of this noteworthy volume. I am willing to give 
you a hint, however, and let you guess for your- 
selves. The first letter of his last name is Rupert 
Hughes. 

eS = 

But to return to Mr. Graves and his Grove biog- 
raphy. We learn from the work that Sir George 
was a-man of amazing energy, resource and ver- 
satility. This seems the more remarkable when 
we are, first of all, informed that the future scholar’s 
schooling never went beyond the rudiments. At 
the age of sixteen (in 1836) he was apprenticed to a 
civil engineer in London. In 1840 we find him at 
the famous Napier shops in Glasgow. For the 
next six years he practiced his profession with a 
vengeance, superintending the erection of iron 
lighthouses in Jamaica and Bermuda, and helping 
to build the great Britannia Bridge over the Straits 
of Menai. The railway panic of 1846 dampened 
Sir George’s ambitions in the engineering line, and 


he forthwith became secretary of the Society of 


Arts, and later secretary of the Crystal Palace. 
es 


In 1854 Grove fell in with Dean Stanley, of 
Westminster, and became deeply interested in 
Biblical study, so much so that he twice visited 
Palestine, and was appointed editor of Smith’s 
“Dictionary of the Bible.” 

== & 

How very closely Grove was connected with his 
Biblical work is best proved by a passage in the 
Graves biography. It appears that in 1880 Sir 
George’s English friends gave him an impressive 


works to be performed tried it, and that gave 
me the initiation; and after that, as the Saturday 
concerts progressed, I went on week by week. | 
wrote about the symphonies and concertos be 
cause I wished to try to make them clear to myself 
and to discover the secret of the things that 
charmed me so; and then from that sprang the 
wish to make other amateurs see it in the same 
way.” 
eS te 

Grove studied deeply, too, the subjects of Get 
man pictures, relics and inscriptions, Oriental in 
fluence on architecture, the characters and marks 


of Chinese porcelain, and the growth and distin 









C. Chevillard R. Pugn 


A. Lavignac Rosenthal. A. De Greef Paderewsk F. Planté F. |} 4 wW 
C. Saint-Saéns rh, Dub Massen S 
fHE JURY AT THE DIEMER COMPETITION 
(From Le Monde Musical.) 
testimonial. Writes Mr. Graves: “It came almost guishing characteristics of toadstools. In 1868 hi 
as a revelation to those who had associated him was appointed editor of Macmillan’s Magazine, 


chiefly with Biblical research to find him appropri 
ated by the musicians, and vice versa.” 
oe <= 

Grove himself thus describes his entrance into 
musical journalism and pamphleteering: “We 
were going to celebrate the birthday of Mozart in 
1856, when the Crystal Palace music was just be 
ginning to struggle into existence, and Mr. Manns 
said to me how much he wished that I would write 
a few words about Mozart himself and about the 


and resigned the secretaryship of the Crystal Pal 
ace in 1873, to begin work on the “Dictionary of 


Music and Musicians.” 


= = 


Grove’s special contributions to this work were 
the three articles on Beethoven, Schubert and 
Mendelssohn 
ner, but greatly admired Brahms, Also, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan and Mm« 


He had scant sympathy for Wag 


Clara Schumann were musi 
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cians who occupied a particularly warm place in 
Sir George’s affections. 
=e = } 
He never liked to be catled a critic—a feeling 
shared with Sir George#y some other persons who 
write on musical topics. He said on one occasion: 
“Isn’t it strange how critics can hear those great, 
sweet things and (I suppose) enter into them, and 
yet never show it by a word in their wretched ac- 


j 


counts?” 


ce 
It is not at all strange. 
S- = 


Sir George’s own attitude in this matter was 
(according to one of his friends) “that of a devotee 
rather than of a critic.” This is well put and mod- 
estly. 

eZ € 

Sir George Grove was for twelve years the head 
of the London Royal College of Music. He died 
in 1goo. 

=e <= 

You might infer from all of the foregoing that I 
have read the Graves biography. I have not. But 
[ intend to—next winter. It will be a busy winter. 
The facts here told about Grove and his biography 
were to a large extent pilfered from the Saturday 
literary supplement of the New York Times. 


Sse <= 
. -0 interesting pictures are reproduced in this 


column today. One is of the jury that judged the 
recent Diemer piano prize competition in Paris, 
and the other is an instantaneous photograph of M. 
Malats, winner of the contest by twelve of the thir- 
teen votes. 
fe 

Diemer and De Beriot are teachers at the Con- 
The prize was given by Diemer, but 
This excellent in- 


servatoire. 
won by a pupil of De Beriot. 
structor, who has reached the age limit, will leave 
the Conservatoire next fall. The triumph of Ma- 
lats, therefore, was, as the Monde Musical puts 
it, “a magnificent crown to De Beriot’s profes- 
sional career.” 
eS <= 

For once the ubiquitous boy pianist was totally 
eclipsed, for the winner of the Diemer prize has 
And it is not diffi- 
cult to imagine that a man acclaimed by such shin- 
ing knights of music as Rosenthal, Paderewski, 
Saint-Saéns, Massenet, Dubois and 


just passed his thirtieth year. 


Plante, Pugno, 
others must be something of a player on the 
piano. 

\ critic who was present at the competition 
writes about Malats: “The first place belonged to 
him indisputably. He is endowed with a grand 


HARRY C, STEIN, Pianist 


Artistic Piano Iastruction; also available as Accompanist 
and Soloist. Certified Teacher at the Diesterweg Academy, 
Berlin, Germany. 

STUDIO: 202 WEST 123d STREET, NEW YORK. 


VERNON d’ARNALLE, 


Address BARITON EF). 


G. C. CALDWELL. 508 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 











artistic nature and with impressive virtuosity. Be- 
ing over thirty years of age, he has a knowledge 


| and an insight into life which youths of twenty can- 


not have. Age gives to his talent a maturity and 
a sureness which come only by experience. Finally, 
Catalonia lends his blood a fire that warms the 
heart and gives to his play and personality the 
character that marks all his interpretations. After 
the beginning of the ‘Appassionata’ his tempera- 
ment revealed itself by a certain ‘rudesse’ which 





M. Matats. 


renders more striking the grand humanity of 
Beethoven, his profound feeling and noble gravity. 
The hands did not disturb us, such masters of the 
keyboard are they; the music alone reached us, 
grand, sublime, consoling. Malats thrilled our souls, } 
shook our hearts, and carried us all away in a tor- 
rent of enthusiasm and ecstasy.” 


E- <= 


This is strong language, coming from Paris, 
where they should know good piano playing when 
they hear it. Malats’ chief numbers were Bee- 
thoven’s “Appassionata” sonata and Schumann’s 
“Symphonic Etudes.” 

es <= 


A cable from Vienna says that Herr Direktor 


larly interested in the elevators.” Doubtless our 
new Metropolitan manager will bring some of 
them to New York in order to raise the standard 
of our local opera. 

Se <= 


Mr. Charles Manners, the enterprising manager 
of the Moody-Manners Opera Company (London 
and the Provinces), not long ago addressed a meet- 
ing of students at the Royal Academy of Music, 
and said, among other things witty and wise: “I 
want to talk about what you are going to do after 
you leave here. You think you will be a Melba or 
a De Reszké at once; 1 had the same idea. |! 
thought I would sit in an armchair in my drawing 
room smoking a cigar. My butler would come in 
and say: ‘Mr. Carl Rosa is outside and would like 
to see you.’ And I would say: ‘I don’t want any 
engagements at present. Tell him to come in 
about three weeks, as I am going to sing next 
week at the Opera House in Paris, and then have 
to go to Berlin.’ Instead of that, I found Carl 
Rosa was smoking his cigar, and I was on the 
doormat for about three weeks. I stood outside 
more than one stage door for a week trying to get 
any work whatever. I am particularly thankful 
now that it did happen that way, thankful that | 
went into the chorus, worked my way up, and got 


my experience.” 


Emperor William has now spoken the decisive 
word on the subject of the Berlin Wagner Festival 
in October. He says that a dignified unveiling 
ceremony and a gala performance of “Die Meister- 
singer” on the same evening at the Royal Opera 
would be sufficient celebration of the erection of 
And when William says 


” 


the Wagner monument. 
“it would be” he means “it will be. 


e= <= 


A timely jest: 

P. Ano—Where will you spend the summer this 
year? 

V. O’Lynn—Well, we are hesitating between a} 
tour of Europe and a couple of weeks at my wife's 
uncle’s farm, near Haynes’ Corners—with the} 
chances strong in favor of Haynes’ Corners.”’ / 


LEONARD LrieBiine. / 


Song and Strife. 
RS. DOROTHY PEYSER is suing her husband for 
divorce. A local paper said tersely: “Peyser is a 
writer of popular songs.” There was no other reason 
given. 








Conried visited the opera there, and “was particu- 
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NEW YORK STATE MUSIC 
TEACHERS’ CONVENTION. 


pea ae Sein t Ba 
HE New York State Music Teachers’ Association 
convention was held at Troy, N. Y., Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday of last week. It was 
one ot the most interesting and successful con- 
ventions in the history of the association. Mon 





day was a sort of preliminary day with meetings of execu 
tive committee and vice presidents. The annual banquet, 
which was held at the Altruria on Monday evening, was 
well attended, and proved a decided success. 

Through the efforts of the program committee and the 
president, Carl G. Schmidt, a fine array of artists and mu 
sical men of letters took part in the programs, so that both 
the educational features and the concerts and recitals were 
of the highest character. The mornings were given over 
to lectures, papers and discussions, and as a rule these 
features attracted good sized audiences. It was gratifying 
to note the intense interest and good feeling which pre 
vailed at these sessions. In some respects they remind 
one of Methodist experience meetings. Undoubtedly this 
exchange of experience and ideas is of the utmost benefit 
to those teachers who are present to hear, as well as to 
those taking active part, because of their more or less suc 
cessful experience in presenting and discussing ideas and 
methods. Such heart to heart talks, so to speak, tend to 
make music teachers more charitable toward one another, 
because through this friendly intercourse they find they 
are not so wide apart after all, and that there is many 
another who possesses excellent ideas also. Any teacher 
would be a better teacher if he or she attended such a 
convention 

Those who read papers on the subject of the piano were 
Carl Faelten, of Boston, on “Glimpses Into Fundamental 
Training’; N. Irving Hyatt, of St. Agnes’ School, Albany, 
on “Making for Success,” and Jaroslaw de Zielinski, of 
3uffalo, chairman of the specialist committee on piano 

Papers on the voice were read by Frank H. Tubbs, of 
New York, chairman of specialist committee, on voice 
Subject: “The Life of a Tone.” F. W. Wodell, of Bos 
ton, gave a lecture demonstration on “A Modern View of 
Vocal Method”; Miss Lillie d’Angelo Bergh, of New 
York, read a paper on “Speech and Song,” and I. 7 
Daniels, of Elliott School of Music, Utica, N. Y., led in 
the Round Table discussion on Thursday morning 

Papers on music in public schools were read by John 
B. Shirley, of Lansingburgh, N. Y., on “Music and Sing 
ing in Our Public Schools,” and Charles H. Farnsworth, 
of Teachers College, New York, on “The Character of 
Music in Our Public Schools.” 

Frank H. Shepard, of New York, led the theory dis 
cussions, and papers were read by Homer N. Norris, of 
Boston; subject, “Modern Tendencies in the Art of Mu 
sic,” and T. C. Jeffers, Mus. Bac., on “Harmony at the 
Piano.” 

A lecture was given by Waldo S. Pratt, of Hartford 


Seminary, on “Musicianship,” and an essay by Hamilton 
C. MacDougall, of Wellesley College, subject, “A Plea for 
New Ideals and New Methods in Music Study.” 

The afternoons and evenings were filled with recitals 
and concerts, at which such well known artists as Miss 
Jessie Shay, pianist; Miss Louise B. Voigt, soprano; Her 
bert Witherspoon, basso; Mme. Gertrude May Stein, 
mezzo contraito; John Young, tenor; Julian Walker, 
basso; Frederick Hahn, violinist; Ellis Clark Hammann, 
pianist; William H. Barber, pianist; Walter C. Gale, or 
ganist: Miss Lilian Carllsmith, mezzo contralto; Carl 
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Please address business communications to 
HENRY L. MASON, 
162 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


Faelten, pianist; William E. Harper, basso; Jaroslaw de 
Zielinski, pianist, and others appeared. 

The local committee and the people of Troy in general 
did much to make the teachers’ stay in that city pleasant 
and they showed much interest by attending the concerts 
and recitals in goodly numbers. The members of the as- 
sociation were tendered a reception on Tuesday evening, 
after the concert, by the faculty of the Seminary Con 
servatory of Music, Miss Marion Sim director, in the 
Anna Plum Memorial 

rhe officers elected for 1904 are: President, Jaroslaw de 
Zielinski, Buffalo; vice president, Louis Arthur Russell, 
New York; secretary, Frank H. Shepard, New York, and 
treasurer, J. Ellsworth Stille, Gloversville, N. Y. Pro- 
gram Committee—Cearl G. Schmidt, New York, chairman; 
Charles A. Farnsworth, New York, and John Beale, Ith 
aca, N Y 


in Niagara Falls next year. 


By a unanimous vote it was decided to meet 


A full and complete report of the convention will ap 


pear in next week’s issue. 


KLINGENFELD CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
HURSDAY night of last week and Monday night of 
this week the pupils of the Klingenfeld Conservatory 
of Music, 108 Hancock street, Brooklyn, gave the annual 
closing concerts. The first night was devoted to the 
younger pupils in the classes taught by Alfred Walker 
The pupils of the principal, Mrs. Marie M. Klingenfeld, 
gave the program on the second evening. During the past 


year Mrs. Klingenfeld and her assistants have done much 
/ 





to advance the ensemble play ng f the conservatory and 
excellent results of their efforts were seen and heard at 
both concerts 
The programs for the two evenings follow: 
rHURSDAY, JUNI 
Orchestra, Childhood's Overture (MS.) A. Walker 
First violin, Miss J. Little, Miss E. Walker, Master E. ¢ stenser 
second violin, Miss D. Sanborn, Master D. Smit third v 
Miss Winnie Walker, Master Klingenfeld 
Piano 
Sonatine in C (first moveiuent Spiritos Clement 
Op. 36, No. 3, second piano part, nposed | =m < 2 n 
Miss Beatrice Ha 
\ n, La Joie I r 
Miss Dora Sanbort 
Violin, Hope Told a Tale Farmer 
Master Douglas Smit! 
Orchestra, Simplicity Waltz Walker 
Violin, : ita (two movements) Har 
Miss Jean Littl 
Piano Sonate, No. 7 (first movement, Allegro con br H 
Miss Anna Dietzmann 
Violin, The Harp that Once Thro’ Tara's H Fart 
Miss Dora S 1 
\ n, Boler D minor Je 
Edouard Christens« 
Orchestra 
Ir ‘ Cavalleria R t M g 
( ire Dance Ger 
R ec D G . 
MONDAY, JUNE 29 
Piano Sonate for Two Pianos Clement 
Allegr Larghetto espressiv« Pre 
Misses A. D manr i M. ¢ nse 
Piano 
Cradle Song 
Jolly Boatman 
Miss Ver M 
Piano duet, Walzes Diabell 
Misses V. Moore and E. H. S 
Piano Sonatine (tw movements) . Beethover 
Moderat Romanza 
Miss Edith H. Smit! 
Piano duet (two pianos, cight hands Me ly in I R 
Misses Ball, Christensen, Marshall and Dietzmann 
Piano, Suite de Ballet Valse Dené« 


Miss Beatrice Ball 


ROLD BAUER 


Third American Tour, Beginning October, 1903. 


Some Dates already 


Vocal, aria from the Messiah, O Thou That Tellest Handel 
Miss Florence Marion Marshall. 

Rondino for two plan 

Miss Beatrice 


n G major Schultz 


tall and Mrs. Klingenfeld 


Piano solos 
Reverie Schumann 
Romanza Schumanr 
Miss F. M. Marshall 
Piano, Rondo brillante ... Weber 
Miss Meta Christensen 
Piano solos for two pianos, op. 203, Nos. 1 and 2 Schultz 
tallet Scene. 
The Little Horseman 
Vocal, Recitative and Aria from St. Paul, But the Lord Is 
Mindful of His Own Mendelssohn 
Miss F. M. Marshall 
Piano— 
Mendelssohn 
Mendelssohn 


Spring Song 
Spinning 
Miss A. Dietzmann 

Piano duet for cight hands, The Charge of the Hussars 

Misses Ball, Christensen, Dietzmann and Mrs. Klingenfeld 

Mrs. Klingenfeld has been successful in teaching both 
piano and voice. Something more will be said next week 
about the playing and singing of her pupils at Monday 
night’s concert 

Heinrich Klingenfeld, the accomplished husband of Mrs 
Klingenfeld, has just returned fron Canada, 


Toronto 
where he is considered the leading violin teacher Mr 
Klingenfeld brought back flattering accounts of his work 
n the North He will 


September 


resume his classes in Toronto in 


THE DUSS CONCERTS. 


b hy Duss concerts at Madison Square Garden continue 
to be the favorite summer attraction in town 
“Venice” and the music is a combination that appeals to 
all visitors 


As the soloist last week Mrs 


lighted huge audiences several n 


Shanna Cumming de 


its. This brilliant so 





ratic and coloratura 


eautiful and very sym 


prano is equally successful in 
arias. The quality of her voice 
pathetic. Asan interpreter of songs Mrs. Cumming proves 
as happy as in the operatic and oratorio numbers 

Miss Charlotte Walker is the soloist this week 


Franz Remmertz Dead. 


A CABLE from Zurich, Switzerland, Friday of last 
week, announced the death of Franz Remmertz, the 
basso, formerly a well known figure the musical circles 
f New Y } Remmertz went abroad three year ag 
ifter a serious operation in the German | pital, and since 
that time has lived in Germany and in Switzerland Phe 
singer was born in Dusseldorf-on-the-Rhine in 1843 He 
ume to the United State n his yout! Remmertz sang 
for years in the church choir erving his long term of 
ce at St. Thom P. E. Church, corner of Fifth 

avenue and Fifty-third street. He was popular in orat 
and sang at many concerts of the Arion Liederkranz and 
I German singing societies. It is reported that Rem 


mertz’s death was due to kidney trouble, and that shortly 


} fer } ] ; 
lore Ne l l e had to undergo another operat a 


A Duss Soloist. 


os ARPAD, an eight year old Hungarian violinist. 
will be a soloist at the Duss concerts this week. The 
| 

Oy ¢ 


ume here with 'etter f recommendation from the 


Belgian Cellist to Come. 


| r is reported that Marix Loevensohn, a B Igian ‘cellist 
has been engaged by Rudolph Aronson for an Amer 
ican tour beginning next November 
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and willingness supplying for artists who were unable to 
keep their appointments. That Mrs. Bracken is possessed 
of versatility of talent and artistic ability was once more 
amply proved by her work in Galesburg. 
SJ & 

Chicago friends of Charles W. Clarke are delighted over 
that artist’s success in Paris, and perhaps find a more than 
holy joy in the fact that he is demonstrating to Europe 


that America’s art culture is not an “infant industry.” 


= = 


Sutler were heard to splendid 


Illinois 


Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
advantage in the recital at the 
asily conceded to belong i 
cultured mu 


Teachers’ Associa 


tion. These two artists are ¢ 
the 


sicians. 


ranks of Chicago’s most finished and 


= = 


Before the regular season of the Thomas Orchestra 
concerts begin in Chicago, Mr. and Mrs. Bruno Steindel, 
assisted by Mrs. Ada Markland Sheffield, 
tour for two weeks in the West. This tour will be 
the direction of Mr. Collins, as have the last six annual 


soprano, will 


under 




















i Carcaco, IIl., June 26, 1903 into Mathew Ballmann’s Quintet Club. This comprises souee of men cethendiile ects 
HAT public interest in the Thomas Orchestra Mr. Ballmann, flutist; Alexander Krauss, violinist; Walter — ee ee 
: i . ai : om — ‘ ? an his-* : 
is thoroughly aroused is proved by the fact Unger, ’cellist; Thorvald Otterstrom, pianist, and Miss = = 
that renewals for Next season already exceed Martha Koenigsman, soprano, all, with the exception of i : ; ‘ 
by $2,500 the sale of seats of a year ago. This Miss Koenigsman, artists of the Chicago Orchestra and Pas animes SeNeS Gonmen af Ge Anawlans Ganeeres 
is causing the management to rejoice, for its among the most distinguished. Their long association tory opened Wednesday, June 24, with a large attendance, 
experience has been that the “renewals” at has brought their ensemble work to a point of such rare many pupils from a distance attending. There will be 
this time of year are prophetic of the success of the sea- excellence that their work is productive of the greatest lectures on “Modern Piano Teaching” by John ). Hatt 
son. The management does not rejoice alone, for the enjoyment and satisfaction. The club has planned a wide staedt, also a series of conversations on “The Musical 
awakening of public interest—the interest that counts for field of activity being available for all kinds of entertain- [raining of Children,” by Miss Helen Jordan, and some 
results—to the value of the orchestra foretells the preser- ment, private or public, classic, popular or religious, and interesting recitals by members of the faculty. The first 
vation of the organization to the students and lovers of that the work will be of the highest class is a foregone °"“ will take place Monday, June 29, at 11 o'clock, at Kim 
music who build upon the opportunities given by the conclusion. A number of press notices appended to the ball Hall. Miss Louise Blish and Howard Wells will 
orchestral concerts. The program, with themes and data Gircylar attest the appreciation and delight with which perform. The following is the program: 
upon the masterpieces to be presented by the orchestra, the several artists have been received in the stincipal Prelude in E minor... Mendelssohr 
has just been issued and is a valuable addition to the vol- American cities Soirée de Vienne Schubert-Liszt 
umies compiled in the preceding years by Mr. Harris. St SS Mr. Wells 
\propos of the concerts, the orchestra announces that ner meshes sis Fo a om 
7 . . Mignon S$ SONG.....«+- -iszt 
the organization will tour two weeks in November in the The pupils of Mme. Dove Boetti, under the patronage : Miss Blist ™ 
West, and will in all probability have two weeks in the of the Countess Rozwadowska, gave a recital Thursday Romanze in F sharp Schumann 
East in March, visiting New York, Boston, Philadelphia evening in Handel Hall. Madame Boetti is well known Valse in E minor Chopin 
and Baltimore. Then there will be the Cincinnati May in musical circles as a teacher of merit, and her pupils re- Marche Grotesque Mr. Well atin 
sage < * a “aes . i ee ee Mr. ells, 
festival and two weeks of festivals in Western States. flect her spirit and method in a pleasing and satisfactory Pa, ea ee ee ee $ Saint-Saét 
Dunstan Collins will have the direction of the tours, as Manner. Miss Blish, 
usual eS & — ~~ 
i aii . 
e ini Mrs. W. S. Bracken was one of the hardest worked GEORGE CLARENCE JELL 
\ cago circular announces the reorganization of artists at the Illinois Music Teachers Association, not Ddteumns Py pa 
the Chicago Sextet Club, originated by Mathew Ballmann, only filling her scheduled announcement but with grace Auditorium Building, Chicago. 
, ‘BARITONE 
mn. OREATEST — OF THE 
OTTOKAR PIANIST EXCLUSIVE ADOLPH GRAU 
OPERA CO, 
MME. THE NOTED MANAGEMENT mR. TENOR 
SEABURY SOPRANO JUSTIN 
Mme. CHA L S — 
PIANIST SIGNOR ntaansosare 
BIRDIGCE BARITONE 
rote cease R. = CANT ANTE 
EDITH 
T viRTUOSO CHARLES (of Boston) 
miss BAK an 
VIOLINISTE = BARITONE 
CHARLOTTE ’ GARNE 
MABEL sii Fine Arts Building, FRANCES SOLO 
GENEVA o HUGHES HARPIST 
@ CHICAGO. 
@R. 
— CONTRALTO GEORGE 
WHISTLER a o ORGANIST 


Mme. ROBERT GOLDBECK, Regular Accompanist. 
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William A. 


WILLETT, sanitone. 


FLORENCE MARION PACE, 








CONCERT 


MARY M. SHEDD, 














Exclusive management CHARLES R. BAKER Address pape nal Square ee 
713 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. Chicago. F ot a. e . y, h d Di tth 
udio 6, eacnoer an iscoverer of the 
prereuebie ee ADLER,| CAROLYN LOUISE WILLARD . 241. Piano and 
CONCERT . a dai ORATORIO. PIANIST. Wabash Ave., Se Organ American Method of Singing 
_ sein 
&21 Fine Arts Building, or on tate Ave., Chi Address : 4164 Lake Avenue, Chicago. er eaiat exe 
cago. ~~. which develops every accepted voice, sges 3 to 
———————— 60, into th i 
KARLETON HACKETT, ALLEN SPENCER, TWENTY-SECOND YEAR, werebora, Bookistfree 
PIANIST. Concerts, Recitals. 
TEACHER C 7 ; F . ” 
. eros: oe ies Address : KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO. ——s M. M. SHEDD, 
‘imball Hall, Chicag Mrs. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL Auditori 
“JAN VAN OORDT, | MARY PECK THOMSOR, forthe ~ergasteanetiptonnsalissa Sree 
SOPRANO, HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING This new method is taught only by Miss Shedd 
: and the teachers employed by her, who are under 


VIOLINIST. 
KIMBALL HALL, 





CHICAGO. 


620 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 





297 Indiana Street, 








Chicago, IIl. her constant guidance 











..Saint-Saéns 
.... Rubinstein 
.. Moszkowski 


Prelude in F minor 


Sarcarolle, G minor 


Waltz, F major....... 
Mr. Wells 
Miss Louise Robyn, accompanist. 
eS €& 
The Columbia School of Music announces an important 
addition to its faculty for the coming year in the en 


gagement of Mary Wood Chase, who has been received 
by the American public of the 
pianists of the country and has filled many important en- 


one foremost concert 


as 


gagements with the leading musical organizations, in 
cluding the Thomas Orchestra As a pianist or teacher 
she is equally successful, having a wide experience as a 


y keen insight into the most ad 
She to both 
per 


teacher, with an unusual] 


vanced ideas in teaching principles brings 


her work a degree of enthusiasm and 


sonal magnetism rarely found 


branches of 


She developed a successful and scientific 


the 


remarkably 


presentation of subjects of technic and interpretation, 


making her work much in demand among teachers and 


idvanced students 
Miss Chasse 
ough harmony with the work being done at the Columbia 


works along the same lines and is in thor 


School of Music, which stands for the best in an artistic 
sense 
SS 
Heinrich Pfitzner, the talented pianist, sailed for Europe 


June 24 to enjoy a merited holiday 


 € 
The Illinois Music 


convention last week in Galesburg 


Teachers’ Association held its annual 
The programs were of 


the highest artistic value, presented by some of Chicago’s 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Established 1867. Dr. F. ZIEGFZLD, President. 
College Bidg,, 202 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


The largest and most complete College of Music and Dramatic 
Art in America. 

The FACULTY OF 62 MEMBERS is the strongest ever assembled 
in an institution of its kind. 


“ene, MUSIC 


ACTING, 
MODEEN LANGUAGES. 


ELOCUTION, 
OPERA, 





BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS. 


DR. LOUIS FALK, 
WILLIAM CASTLE, 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, 
HANS von SCHILLER, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, RUDOLF GANZ, 
HERMAN DEVRIES, FELIX BOROWSKI, 
THEODORE SPIERING. 
HART CONWAY, Director School of Acting. 
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foremost artists, who were eager to give of their best to 


further culture and the dignity of their art. Mr. Bentley, 
of Galesburg, was elected president; Howard Wells, one 
of Chicago’s gifted artists, vice president, and Mr. Han 


nah, also of Chicago, was unanimously re-elected secretary 
and treasurer of the association. Attendance did not ful 


fill 
greatest 


anticipations, but, artistically, this convention was the 


success of the association 


ce 


An eminent critic, commenting upon Malek’s appearance 


in the great Russian city, gives us one of the most interest 


ing and forceful accounts of this artist’s playing that has 


yet come to us, Still it is but one of many the unanimity 
of which is surprising. The critic said 
“Ottokar Malek, justly called the greatest Bohemian 


pianist, seems wedded to his art and the instrument which 


he loves as though it were a living, breathing and pulsat 
| 


ing being. His playing is not a mechanical, well mastered 


technic; neither is it a so called routine, such as many 
artists have gained after long and careful practice, but in 
every tone which the young Bohemian draws from _ the 
piano there is revealed the soul of a great artist And 
every listener, whether he be musician or not, recognizes 


His execution is most remark 


the 


this or instinctively feels i 


able, and under his magic touch instrument speaks a 


weird and fascinating language. That which the dexterous 


fingers charm from the piano is not an ordinary reproduc 
tion of the original, but rather a living work from which 
the spirit of the composer speaks and breathes. Great in 


deed is Malek’s art that he 
} 


not only performs the composi 


tions of Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, Saint-Saéns 


and Liszt with a technical ease closely approaching perfec 


tion, but also gives a noble and true interpretation otf I 
spirit and intentions.’ 
Ss & 

Exceptional recognition has been accorded Grace Whi 
tler Misick, the Chicago contralto, who, according to the 
Kansas City dailies, bore away the solo honors at ihe Kan 
sas Musical Jubilee recently held at Hutchins Madame 
Misick was immediately re-engaged for the s ‘ 
next year, making the third successive engagement at 


big Hutchinson festival. 


Jeannette Durno. 
One unassailable proof of an artist’s popularity is the 
number return dates received Working upon this 
premise, furthered by the fact that Miss Durno has ap 


gical con 


peared within a year in Dubuque, the 





25 


sion is that and appreciated a 


y I 


Miss Durno is popular 


cording to her just merits in that cit musical culture 


Appended are some notices from the press illustrative of 


the way in which the people receive this talented artist 
Miss Durn played the exceedingly ficult an intricate 
{ mcert {, 1 nor t »aint-Sac r t ry br : t t mn 
Miss Durno has bee ecard ir ef ever w r 
pleasure than last nig The r n w P { diff 
‘ and lat r rendered bef D j audic and was 
given in the ! charming n r i y i. e-lourna 
Dubuque, la 
Next in order was Saint-Saér ( r G minor 
al accompaniment In tl number ] nette Durr “ la 
mendous triumpl Miss Durt matured arti She is 
ensely artistic and her sense of rhythn ndeed freshing M 
Durno is small, but self-reliant nd she plays with power and grea 
readtl f style This was her third appearance in th city and 
with each appearance she grows more and we p 4 At ‘ 
se she was accorded a veritable ov r und gave as an ne 
dainty number in imitat fa mus x Jeannette Dur 
ertainly an idol in Dubuque Dubuque Telegrapt 
> 
Miss Durno is a brilliant anis She tofore de 
ghted Dubuque audiences Her g ef nij " f the key 
und her magnificent technic wer ming.—Dubuque Enterprise 
Miss Durno, the pianist, delighted the ' “ er wonde 
playing. The Concert n G minor S Saer “ given 
with brilliant effect. Her techs was ex t er appreciation 
f her subject was the principal feature er numbe Miss Durn 
has been heard in Dubuque before Herald 
Praise for Impett, of Troy. 
goer the last meeting of the New York State 
Music Teachers’ Association, the Troy Times of 
Tune 26 said: “All praise is due to “Tom’ Impett for his 
labors in behalf of the convention. It was he, and he only 
as far as can be seen, that made it a ‘go,’ and the whole 
credit should go to him. He certainly is an example for 
the other officers, and if they all worked like him the re 
sult would be different.” 
A Brounoff Pupil. 
| A\NET HUGHMAN, contralto, sang at the Bellclaire 
n roof garden last week, appearing twice and meeting 
th great success. She has a most expressive voice and 
pleasing personality Another Brounoff vocal pupil 
Ray Glaser, soprano, who sang a public school com 
mencement with pleasing success Both these singers 
we their success he teac g that splendid mu 
sician, conductor and voice teacher, Platon Brounoff 
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THEO. BJORKSTEN, 


SUMMER COURSE. 
INSTRUCTION IN SINGING, beginning July 10. 


et 


of New York, 


In CHICAGO 


EIGHT WEEKS. 


Applications by Letter, 636 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, 


For full Particulars. 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 


KIMBALL HALL BUILDING, Wabash Avenue and Jackson Boulevard, 
THB LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST. 
Among the fifty eminent instructors the following might be mentioned : 
ORGAN—Witnetm Mippescautte. 
ViOLIN—Jan van Oorpt, Hersert Butver. 
COMPO ITION—Apotrn Weipic 
VIOLONCEL!O—Jan Karas and many others of equal 


PUNO—Joun J. Hartstaept, Victor Garwoop, 
ALLen Spencer, Gertrupe Murpovucna, How- 
arp WELLS. 

—Karieton Hackett, Epwarp C. Towne, 
Racna Linne, Maser Goopwix, Lovisz 
Buisg. Catalogue mailed free. 


prominence 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


+ + CHICAGO, 


606 Pine A 


Masmagemeat Bureau of Fine Arts, 
te Gullding, Chicago: 


MRS. THEODORE 


WORCESTER, 


PIANIST. 





SHERWOOD. 





Chicago Auditorium Conservatory 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, DIRECTOR, 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC, STAGE TRAINING, 


CLASSES 


, Auditorium Ballding, Chicage 


HARMONY, ENSEMBLE, OPERA, 
ORCHESTRA, DRAMATIC. 


FRE 


Per catalogue and al! information apply te ROY ARTHUR HUNT, Mgr. 


Full corps of assistant teachers. Mr. 


OPERA, Btc. Williams, Shirley Gandeli, Elmer De 


Send for Catalogue 


15th SEASON AT 
LY 6th to AUG. 17th, 


CHAUTAUQUA, N, Y. 


Sherwood conducts 30 classes in Interpretation and Musical Analysis and 


CHICAGO 
VOICE—Mrs. Stacey 
ELOCUTION and DRAMATIC 


plays in eight Recitals and eight Concer 's. 


SHERWOOD MUS'IC SCHOOL, Fine Arts Bidg., 
FIANO—William H. Sherwood, Director, Eleanor Sherwood, Georgia Kober, Edith Bane 


Pue. VIOLIN—Joseph Chapek, Leon Marx. 


ART—Mary Manning. COACHING and ACCOMPANYING—Nellie Bangs De Pue. 
SUMMER INSTRUCTION in all BRANCHES. 
Normal Course for Teachers. 


CHAS. BEACH and Louis EVANS, Mgrs. 
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(Some Vocal Theology.) 
By D. A. CLIPPINGER, 
In which he talks about methods and a lot of other 
things in an original way. Paper, 10 cts. per copy. 
Address 410 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO. 
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Management 
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Management: DUNST 
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OCEAN GROVE. 


Festival Chorus. 


The chorus, which was a little short of tenors and basses, 
did splendid work, and is composed of very fine vocal ma- 





terial, the soprano choir being especially good. 

The orchestra had its first rehearsal on Friday, and it was 
a wonder to many musicians present how such excellent 
results were secured by Conductor Morgan in two days. 
Its playing of the overture “Raymond” was highly satis- 
factory, and the large audience gave the players a hurricane 
of applause. The membership of the orchestra is made up 
principaily of ladies, and they are gathered from all parts 
= :, of the nation. The make up of the orchestra is as fol- 
poe : lows, a few more players to arrive: 

A Ocean GrOovE ORCHESTRA. 











First Violins—Cecelia Bradford, Susan Cogswell, Har- 
rita B. Tidd, Emily B. Allen, Minnie Coxon, Kate Chase, 
Edith Roberts, Elizabeth Parker, Emma Anderson, Ethel 
Luttrell, Ray Fitz Gerald, Paul Heyer, David Gottenberg, 
Wm. C. C. MacDuff, Chas, F. Aue. 

Second Violins—Florence McMillan, Elizabeth Gee, 
Celeste Riddle, Olivetta Doane, Kathryn Gunn, Reta Bar- 
HE musical season at Ocean Grove is now in rows, Aline Blackman, Edna Louise Condit, Helen G. 

full swing. The orchestra, numbering sixty, Loesch, Miriam Woodruff, Eugenia Munson, E. F, Robert- 

arrived on the 24th. Such musicians as the son, Henry Knighton. 
famous Park Sisters, cornetists; Hans Kro- ’Cello—Hans Kronold, Miss F. Fletcher. 
nold, ‘cellist, the Bradford Trio; Helen Marie Violas—Charlotte Bradford, Mamie Rathbun, David Tal- 
surr, harpist; Alice Walter Bates, chief ac- mage, Jr., H. R. Johnson. 
Bass—Louis Wolf, J. T. Gracey. 
Flute—John Bradford. 
Cornets—Anna Park, Georgia Park. 
Clarinet—Harry Fleming. 
Timpani—Mme. Nana Driscoll. 
Horns—Ada Park, J. L. Edwards 
Trombone—George Lucas, Mr. Gallagher. 
Harp—Helen Marie Burr. 
Morgan, who has made the place famous. Pianos—Alice Walter Bates, Cornelia Fitz Gerald, Maye 

The opening concert and musical reception Saturday Stata Peck, Edith Alexander, Louise Virginia Moore. 
Organ—J. H. von Nardroff. 

Percy Hemus scored a great hit in the “Toreador Song,” 
by the thousands, which proves conclusively that this is to and his full, roux4 resonant voice showed off to the finest 








Ocean Grove, N. J., June 29, 1903. 





companist, and many other noted performers are members 
of this orchestra, one of the best, and composed of selected 
musicians, many of whom are ladies. Friday morning 
Director Tali Esen Morgan was in his place, wielding his 
baton and bringing forth strains of melody which re- 
sounded through the great Auditorium. From now on 
there can be no gloom, for all is life and joy in Ocean 
Grove since the musical ball has been set rolling by Mr. 





evening, June 27, was one long to be remembered. Aside 
from its artistic success the first audience was numbered 


be the season at this popular place. The Ocean Grove advantage in the great building. It is a well understood 
Festival Chorus already numbers 300 voices and within rule in the Auditorium that no encores are permitted, but 
two weeks 200 more will be enrolled. The great choir Mr, Hemus had to appear several times before the applause 
gallery was well filled on Saturday night, and down in would cease. 
front of the platform was seated the orchestra, all making Edyth Louise Pratt sang her numbers with intelligence 
. most delightful picture. In front of the platform about and in good voice. E. P. Johnston did excellent work, 
q0 seats had been removed, which left a large _— tor calling forth the most enthusiastic applause. Cecelia 
the reception which was to follow the concert. This space Bradford is a great favorite at Ocean Grove and, as usual, 
a, comnes by expensive rugs, easy chairs, tables and a her violin solo captured the house. The Park Sisters 
number of large palms , % x pe 
aroused intense enthusiasm with their cornets in the “Aida 
os March,” with full orchestra accompaniment. Cheer after 
Chorus, Soldiers’ Chorus conned ci veeeeeese- Gounod cheer shook the walls, but the “no encore” rule could not 
be broken. Hans Kronold, the ’cellist, who has been en- 
gaged by Mr. Morgan for the entire season, has already 
established himself in the musical heart of the people. 


The program was as follows: 


Ocean Grove Festival Chorus, 
Solo, Toreador Song, from Carmen cuninanare ee 
Percy Hemus, 





Chast, Be Basing BeaGieee ens denserccigensiccecvensestscdsiebséce Pinsuti 


a great success. The thousands remained to shake hands, 
izassive Auditorium will have been transformed by flags, 
banners and bun‘ing into a bower of beauty, and a wonder 


scene will greet tho.e who will attend next Saturday even- 
ing. 





From the Lankow Studio. 
E ae two sisters, Miss Bertha Shalek, mezzo, and Miss 
J 


ane Shalek, coloratura soprano, have met with re- 
markable success at the Providence Opera House, under 
the direction of H. L. Williams, in Bizet’s opera “Carmen.” 
Two criticisms follow: 

The “Shalek girls,” as audiences are coming to familiarly and 
cordially speak of them, had the centre of the stage at the Provi 
dence Opera House last evening when the H. L. Williams Opera 
before a big, 


Company reproduced the grand opera “Carmen’ 
enthusiastic houseful. 

Miss Bertha Shalek sang the title role. She must have been a 
delightful surprise to even her most sanguine friends in the audience 
and the many who have watched with interest the work of this 
interesting young singer. 

From the gentle Siebel of the weepful “Faust” to the ravenous 
Carmen of Bizet's smashing opera is quite a gulch to jump, as it 
were, in every respect of music and acting and temperament and 
atmosphere and all the rest that contribute to a stage creation 

It was the pleasure of this column to observe of Miss Shalek’s 
Siebel that, if we had been Marguerite, we would have had no 
hesitancy in rejecting Dr. Faust for our “steady” for all his devil's 
box of jewels, in favor of the charming Siebel and the simple bunch 
of blossoms, or words to that effect. 

Last evening, in strong contrast to Goethe’s swain, Miss Shalek 
was the hurricane child of faith as invented by Prosper Merimeec, 
and scored elaborately, not to say extravagantly, by Bizet 

She had a warm reception upon her first entrance That was to 
be expected. But the way the applause warmed and even blazed 
as the opera proceeded afforded the real indication of how abundantly 
Miss Shalek was satisfying her audience with her work 

It was really a triumphant night of considerable proportions for 
this young star both as a singer and as a comedienne. She cap 
tured the style of a convincing Carmen of the most wanton sort, 
of the high spirited creature who can no more help falling in love 
than she can help eating and who is inevitably unrestrained in 
transferring her affection with malice to none, nor charity either, as 
often as may be, facing the ultimate tragedy as lightly as she swapped 
hearts. 

Miss Jane Shalek sang the exquisite little part of the “other girl.” 
It was a growing part from anything the young actress has done, 
and it was sung and acted daintily, conscientiously and with every 
satisfaction. Miss Jane Shalek is younger to the stage than Miss 
Bertha, although the News was in error recently in identifying her 
as the younger of the two sisters. We believe this is her first 
season in the profession.—Providence News. 


¢ Milwaukee Musical Saiet 


Will receive applications for the position of a 


CHORUS CONDUCTOR. 


SALARY $1,500. Applicants must be experienced in 
MIXED CHORUS, MALE CHORUS and ORCHESTRA WORK. 
Applications, accompanied by photograph, references and 
biography, must be made before August 15, 1903. Address 

















Cello solo. Anda f iolte Z "i ° . P 
Dalat tite oa Goltermann 143, two selections in this concert were gems and the ap- 
ans Kronol« at e a 
ss: Sih ini ee Dean eiton ofthe ance was pinky chown ty the hearty, Hy EMMERLING, Secretary, 
Edyth Louise Pratt and continuous applause. os.52 
' , . " to 631-632 Wells Puilding. MILWAUKEE WIS 
Violin solo, Hungarian Idyllen, op. 134..........eeeeeeeeees Keler-Bela The promenade concert that followed the program was 9: 4 
Cecelia Bradford, 0h a —— —— ———— 
Solo, The Magic Song canker éteisedevedaesl Helmund 
Edw. P. Johnson. SUCCESSFUL 
Marcl Aida ‘ ‘ a joteebuertanee ia svabece WOE 
Ihe Misses Park and Orchestra. 
PART ITI. 
Overture, Raymond Tee 


Ihe Orchestra, 


Rubinstein 
Border Ballad ‘ beens .. Cowen 


Percy Hemus 








cenees Lohr 


snadugesGiese dbeen veedham 


Cello solo, Caprice Hongrois.... ‘ es soe pace ce eee 
Hars Kronold 
lo, Onaway, Awake, Beloved - P a ae Burton 
Edyth Louise Pratt ‘ 
Irish songs Pe 
Eva Tool ; ee -++++-- Stanford JENNY MAY WICKES, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Piano, Organ, Harmony and Counterpoint Pupil of Bi. IM. Bow MAN, Steinway Hall, New York 




















JOHN C. 




















Pronounced by the press the best balanced band in existence. 


Address JOHN C. WEBER, 


Grace Van Valkenburgh 


CONTRALTO. 


EHRLICH’S SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


W EF B E. R S Management DUNSTAN COLLINS, 56 Auditorium Bldg, CHICAGO. 


DRESDEN: 18 Walpurgisstr 


gga 
i i a f a n BSTABLISHED 1878, 
Announces the engagement of the Pianist 


UNSURPASSED IN AMERICA. 


EB. POTTER-FRIS SELL, to introduce the 
LESCHETIZKY METHOD AND SCHOOL OF INTERPRETATION. 
EHRLICH’S SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


offers instruction in every department of music; largest private music 
school in Dresden. Director, PAUL LEHMANN OSTEN. 


A GALAXY OF SYMPHONY PLAYERS. 


MRS. POTTER FRISSELL is also instructor of musicin Franklin College 
a University preparatory school for boys and girls, in connection with the 


iL Entrance Board of Examinations. 
scenes Principal, JOHN F. LOGIE, M.A.,, 21 Bergstr., Dresden, 
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CLEVELAND. 


- ~-- 


CLEVELAND, June 25, 1903 


i URING this season of pupils’ recitals, two 
under the direction of Charles S. Burnham, 
at the First Baptist Church, were attended by 
significantly large audiences. As is to be ex- 
pected, Mr. Burnham’s pupils sing with in- 
dividuality and a style both expressive and 
Among those presented were Miss Frances 
Sanderson, Mrs. Frank Stone, Miss Carrie’ Hudson, 
Miss Grace Thum, Miss Norma Dibble, Miss Jessie Brom- 
ley, Miss Edna Diehl, Mrs. Elsie Smith, Miss Charlotte 
Grannis, Miss Lila Robeson, Almon Knowles, Oscar V 
Greene, James McMahon and Joshua Williams 

The Ionic Male Quartet assisted; also Rial Roberts, 
Albert Sangster, Herbert Sisson, 
organist and accompanist 


=e << 


The School of Music, Alfred Arthur director, has given 
a series of recitals exceptionally interesting and important, 
by representatives of the various departments. The pro- 
gram of the closing recital of June 10 was as follows: 


musical. 


violinist ; pianist, and 


Organ 
Lento . Jadassohn 
Sous les Bois Durand 
A. F. Arthur 
Dame Cuckoo Hiller 
Canon, Eat the Fruit, op, 163, No. 5 Reinecke 
St. Cecelia Choir 
Gavotte and Musette (two pianos) Raff 
Mrs, Myrtle Skeel Moulton and Mrs. Flora Brinsmade 
[yrolese Air and Variations, op, 54, No. 9 Weiss 
Berceuse Ernst 
Celia O. Havlicek 
Intermezzo, op. 39 Moszkowski 
Spinning Song W agner- Liszt 
Miss Isabella Beaton 
Serenade Denza 
(With violin obligato by Arthur Schmidt.) 

To the Stars Above Tipton 
Honor and Arms (from oratorio of Samson) Hande! 
George H. Wagner 
Ave Maria Marchetti 
(With piano, organ and violin accompaniment.) 

St. Cecelia Choir 
Polonaise, op. 53 Chopin 
Miss Isabella Beaton 
Impromptu Rococo, op. 58, No. 2 Schutt 
Ida Stoll and Maud A. Maxson 
eS = 


The Wolfram College of Music gave two closing reci- 
tals in which the following students appeared: Magie Ar- 
thur, Constantin Beckedorf, Genevieve Jelley, Almeda 
Reese, Bessie Smith, Clara Haffner, Pearl Schumacher, 
Charlotte Dister, Elsa Fessler, Florence Challinor, Alice 
Willson, Christine Huston, La Verne Butts, Anna Con- 
nor and Elsie Deucher 

A new feature was the college orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Carl Dueringer 

On the second evening Charles Haverdill, tenor, sang 
several songs very effectively, ably accompanied by Miss 
Louise Hast. 


= <= 


The joint recital of Mrs. Ford and Mr 
the Country Club, announced for June 12, 


Witherspoon at 
was postponed 
one week on account of impossible weather. Mrs. Ford 
sang ” Tirindelli; “Stolen Wings,” Willeby; 
“Woodland Madrigal,” Batten; “June,” Tease; “Amour,” 
“Ariette,” Vidal; Desir,” Goring Thomas; 
Filles de Cadiz,” “Morning Hymn,” 
Grieg; “Traume,” Wagner, 


“Absence, 
| osti; “Le 


“Les Delibes; 


Henschel; “Sunshine Song,” 
and “Spring Song,” Weil 
Mr. Witherspoon gave a group of nine French, German 
and English songs, and, together with Mrs. Ford, sang 
the “Wanderer’s Night Song,” Rubinstein; “La Ci Da- 


Mozart, and the Recitative and Duo from “Ham 
let,” by Ambroise Thomas 


rem,” 


Miss Prentiss was accompanist 
S= <= 
Mr. Witherspoon gives a recital in Sandusky soon with 
Miss Anna Lockwood, pianist and accompanist 
eS = 


A concert that achieved unusual distinction 
in Canton June 10 by Miss Caroline Harter, violinist; Miss 
Sarah Lavin and Mrs. O. E. Portman, Miss 
Eva Piendler, contralto; A. J. Nusly, ‘cellist, and Mrs 
Anna Loichot, accompanist 

Miss Harter was heard in a Wieniawski Romance, 


was given 


sopranos; 


Sara 


sate Dance and Huhay “Czarda,” compositions in which 


her technical and temperamental qualities have free scope 
and invariably evoke repeated rounds of applause 

In fine voice and classic style Mrs. Portman sang “Sun 
day,” by Franz, and “Jubal’s Lyre,” Handel 

The effect of Miss Lavin’s pure soprano voice was en 
hanced by the association with the mellow ‘cello tones of 


the obligato in Bizet’s “Lamb of God.” 


The accompaniments by Mrs. Loichot were such as a 
singer delights to honor 
eS = 
Edwin Douglass, tenor, who has such a widespread 


reputation as an oratorio singer, recently won new dec« 

the Warren 
Warren is one of those small towns with an artistic 
Hence 


rations of “Creation” at 
Ohio 
appreciation in reverse proportion to its size 


there much than 


in a presentation 


an 


ovation means as or more Mr 


many 

Douglass remembers in larger cities 
ee & 

With health much improved, Dr 


William Henninges 


has just returned from a trip abroad. For the summer 
he will divide his time between his studios and the coun 
try 

oe & 

The convention of the Ohio Music Teachers’ Associa 
tion, now in session here, is the best of a decade in the 
number and quality ot its participating artists 

Lity E. Jackson 





New York College of Music. 
LEXANDER LAMBERT has engaged the follow 
ing artists as teachers for the New York College of 
Madame Poole 
known contralto, for the vocal department 


A 


Music for the next season: King, the well 
Michael Ban 


ner for violin, Herman Wetzler for organ and composi 


tion, and H. Schreyer, a pianist, lately from Vienna, for 
the piano. The faculty for next season will be one of the 
strongest ever gathered together at the New York Col 


lege of Music 


T 


The Kaiser Cables. 
O the Junger Mannerchor, of Philadelphia (winner of 


the Kaiser prize at the recent Baltimore Saengerfest ) 


Emperor William of Germany sent the following cable 
message last week: 

Berwin, June 
To the Junger Maennerchor, President Arno Leonhart, Philadelphia 


May 
attachment to the Father 


Wirretmw I. R 


To the victors in the contest of songs, my congratulations 


the possession of my prize keep fresh the 


land, as - -_ 
French Folk Songs. 
ONDAY of last week, at the Murray Hill Lyceum 


M*x 


wife, gave a recital of Brittany songs 


his 


Théodore Botrel, “the Breton bard,” and 
Most of the com 
positions, in ballad form, were by M. Botrel. There were 
many Frenchmen present, including Admiral Rivet, of the 
French battleship Tage, and M. Soufflot de Magny, Con 


sul General of France 








MINNEAPOLIS. 








> 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn June 9 
.r St. Mark’s Church the special music Sunday will 
include Stainer's le Deun in A major, and 
Shelley’s hymn ani! The King of Love My 
Shepherd Is,” for the solo voi und choru At the 
choral evensong, Master Douglas Knox, a promising boy 
soprano, will sing the solo in Robert's “Seek Ye. the Lord,’ 
for offertory T he spec al organ number by G H. Nor 
mington, organist, will be Bac! Fugu Gn 
= = 

William W. Norton, baritone, w ’ Miss Ednah |} 
Hall with the music at T: B t ¢ ‘ Sunday 
morning and evening 

eS & 

Miss Helga Olsen, pianist, played seve atthe 
oncert given by the Norwegian Lutheran Singe Unior 
of 300 voices at Superior last week She received great 
praise for her fine piano playing 

eS = 

Miss Margaret Drew will give a piano recital Saturday 
evening in the Y. W. C. A. assembly room. The program 
will be given by Misses Bessie Lum, Louise Burwe Rut! 
Chamberlain, Florence Pond and Gra Kingsley 

SJE & 

Warren W. Tolle f Madison, S. Dak., will sing the 
offertory solo at the First Congregational Chu Sunday 
morning 

= = 

The pupils of Mrs. C. S. Rhodes gave a piano recita 
at the residence of C. H. Ros 3037 Oakland averu 
Friday evening. The program was rendered by Ruth Ross 
man, Gundrum Strand, Amy Paulson, Mildred Cosier 
Alma and Gertrude Johnston, Cora Brown, Frances and 
Mary Rhodes, Gertrude Scharf, Katherine Pickst, Pearl 
Reeves, Helen Dodge Bernice Morrison, Mabel McGon 
agle, Lena Hope Hazel Esterbrook, Beulah Barnes, Bessi 
Hatch, Mae Danielson Amanda and Edna Shol Esther 
Clark, Harry Batcheller, Daniel Darling, Loren McGona 
gle, Maurice Ohnstein, Frank Mixer 

eS & 

Johannes Madsen, the baritone, assisted by Miss Helga 
Jensen, violinist, will give a song recital mext Tuesday 
evening at the Johnson Music Hall. Miss Jensen is a pupi 
of Heinrich Hoevel, and is quite an accomplished mus 
cian Miss Eulalie Chenevert will be the a panist 

== €& 

Miss Anna R. Jones entertained the graduates of the 
Holy Angel Academy at luncheon Friday evening, at het 
home, Eighteenth street and Chicago avenue The decora 
tions were roses. Several pleasing solos were sung by Miss 
Frances Vincent and other members of the class. Mem 
bers of the class present were Clarie Hayes, Margaret 
Donavan, Josephine McLaughlin, Sarah Folry, France 
Vincent and Anna Jones 

= = 

Miss Edith Abell will teach Tuesday and Friday after 
noons this summer at the Northwestern Conservatory 
Miss Abell will also have a class for sight singing and part 
songs C. H. Savact 

Another Saengerfest. 
L AST week there was a Saengerfest Syracuse, giver 
by the Saengerbund of that city There were in at 
tendance over 1,000 singers Herkimer, Albany, Au 


Hornellsvi 


wego and Ilion. Fifteen societies took 


burn, Troy, Rochester, Utica 


petitions. 











OPERA, 


MADAME 


ALICE ESTY 


In Arnerica, Season 1903-4. 
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Western Tour Begins October 15. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis , St. Paul, Pittsburg, 
Baltimore, Washington, &£c.—also Worcester Festival. 


GUMMING 


Recitals, Concerts, Oratorio. 
Other Dates 
Booking. 


1424 Pacific Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
"Phone : 9064 Bedford. 
HENRY WOLFSOHR, Manager. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


G. SCHIRMER, Sew: 
OPERATIC ANTHOLOGY, 


CELEBRATED ARIAS SELECTED FROM 
OPERAS BY OLD AND MODERN COMPOSERS. 


Edited by MAx 


Vol. 1, Soprano. 
(CONTAINING 43 ARIAS.) 





SPICKER. 


PAPER, NET. $1.50. CLOTH, NET, $2.50 





Vol, 2 Alto, 
Vol. 3 Tenor, 


Vol. 4 Baritone, 


Vol 8 Bass. ¢ Will soon follow 
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MRS. CHARLES W. RHODES. 


cme till. the calendar pushes ahead toward 
midsummer, managers and committees are 
prospectuses for 


‘any of these alert 


planning their m 





the coming seaso 
men and women ave negotiating with 
Mrs. Charles W. Rhodes, who has 


achieved notable distinction through her illustrated lec- 
tures on “Wagner and the Bayreuth Festival.” As one 
of the more discriminating critics aptly wrote: 

“In her lecture Mrs. Rhodes has omitted all that is apt 
to prove wearisome and retained all that is picturesque 
and interesting.” 

Mrs. Rhodes has delivered her lecture in New York 
several times, and she has given it at leading colleges 
and schools, before exclusive literary and social clubs, 


and in many cities under the best auspices. Illustrated 
by 120 rarely beautiful colored views and_ superb 
music, Mrs. Rhodes gives an entertainment that leaves a 


deep impression and the longing to hear her again. She 
is a woman of handsome, magnetic presence, and a rich 
speaking voice. Her delivery is delightful. From the 
thorough and beautiful presentation which she gives it is 
evident that she is a Wagner enthusiast, but her enthu- 
siasm is balanced by culture and knowledge which 
marks the performance as something akin to grand opera 
itself. The to have absorbed the 
spiritual essence of Wagner’s genius. Not content with 
her visits to Bayreuth, Mrs. Rhodes made pilgrimages to 
Switzerland, where the great composer lived in exile for 
conscience sake, and where he composed parts of his 
Her metaphysical bent inspired her with a 
fondness the Norse and the Elder Edda, 
which so strongly influenced Wagner, and her quotations 
are directly from Wagner's original poems. Her lecture 
s truly more like a grand picture play than a mere liter- 
To hear her is the best preparation for en- 


fair lecturer seems 


music dramas. 
legends 


for 


ary effort 
oying the operas and music dramas of the master 
*Parsifal’—and what a world that last 

work has aroused—will be the subject of a special lecture 


of discussion 


by Mrs. Rhodes this coming season. She is having scenes 
and slides made in Europe. Her showing of the “Temple 
of the Holy Grail” is an exact reproduction of that 


at Bayreuth, and everything is produced in color as in 
the original. Mrs. Rhedes will give each scene, act and 
character and the magnificent music. 


During the past two seasons Mrs. Rhodes has delivered 


her lecture, and the universal opinion has been that no 
one has ever exhibited pictures more beautiful and more 
realistic All of her views are colored in the natural 


tints, and when reproduced on the screen their beauty ex- 


cites wonder and admiration. All of the pictures are from 


the lecturer’s own negatives, and are exact copies or re- 


Many of Mrs. Rhodes 


productions of the Bayreuth stage 
pictures cannot be duplicated. 


some idea of Mrs, Rhodes’ treatment of her 


To give 





fried in the forest. Rhinemaidens. The ring ye want, I'll never 
give. Death of Siegfried. Brunnhilde. Burning of Walhall. 
PARSIFAL. 


Temple of the Holy Grail 
Klingsor, 


Opening scene. Death of the Swan. 


Parsifal begins his world experience. Magic Castle. 


Kundry summoned from the bottomless pit. The enchanted garden 
Holy Spear. Good Friday morning. Return of Parsifal. Again the 
Knights assemble. Unveil the Cup. Glows with a wondrous light. 
Redemption to the Redeemer. Villa Wahnfried. 

Mrs. Rhodes has delivered her lecture on “Wagner and 
the Bayreuth Festival” before many exclusive clubs, so- 
cieties and at some of the principal leading universities, 
and all committees with one accord have expressed them- 
selves as highly delighted with her fine work. Mrs. Ed- 
ward L. Buchwalter, one of the board directors 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, wrote as fol- 
lows after hearing the lecture: 

“When I heard Mrs. Charles W. Rhodes lecture 
‘Wagner and the Festivals at Bayreuth’ at the Cincinnati 
Women’s Club I was filled with the thought of the value 
of her superbly illustrated lecture as a means of educa- 
tion to those club women who can by no possible chance 
visit Bayreuth. This feature, added to the pleasure, makes 
it one of the most desirable entertainments for clubs and 
State federations.” 

Mr. Rhodes delivered the lecture at the biennial 
Women’s Clubs, held at Los Angeles in the spring of 
1992. Mrs. Phillip N. Moore, of 3125 Lafayette avenue, 
St. Louis, one of the best known club women of the Mid 
dle West, in a letter to Mrs. Rhodes said: 

“I remember so delightfully, enthusiastically your work 
at the biennial of Los Angeles that I only wish it could be 
given during the next biennial.” 

At Harvard University Mrs. Rhodes delivered her lec 
ture, under the auspices of the Cantabrigia Club, for the 
benefit of the scholarship fund of Radcliffe College. 

The members of the exclusive Minerva Club, of New 
York city, declared after hearing Mrs. Rhodes lecture 
at their Delmonico reunion that it was “the finest thing 


Grave of Wagner. 


of of 


on 


of 


ever given before the club.” 

Many other club women and individual and lastly crit- 
ics have written in praise of this unique and beautiful 
lecture, commending its educational value and esthetic 
charm. 

Extracts from reports in many papers follow: 

Mrs. Charles W. Rhodes delighted a 
Church last evening with her illustrated 
the Bayreuth Festival,” given as the fifth 


large audience at Plymouth 
lecture on “Wagner and 
lecture of the New Cen 
tury course. 

Mrs. Rhodes has a charming delivery, a pleasing voice and dis- 
tinct enunciation. 

She told her story in clear and beautiful language, making it not 
only entertaining, but :nstructive as well. 

The illustrations were beautiful in color and selection and as fine 
as anything similar Minneapolis has had this season, 

WAGNER’S EARLY HISTORY 

Mrs. Rhodes gave a brief sketch of Wagner's early days, of the 
intrigues against him; touched briefly the his 
early operas, and told of the friendship of King Ludwig 
both exterior and interior pictures of the 
telling of the manner in master’s 
the Cosima 


a short 


upon scenes of 


She gave 3ayreuth 
works are 
Wagner. 


the 
wife, Frau 
Wagner, describing some of her 


theatre, which 


management of his 
sketch of 


strongest characteristics. 


given under 


She gave Frau 
g 


“ance with the customs and atmosphere of 


them the stereopticon thrust aside the stage curtain, The lecturer 
brought vividly to mind the words of fire and sentiment, while the 
pianist started the pulse going in rhythm to the music. There was 
a single pianist to reproduce any part of the 
backed by 


the 


no possible way for 
full 


the we 


magnificent vocal 
by 


of the audience the 


orchestra the most 
rid, 


conveyed to the 


glory of a 


organs of yet whole, as represented pictures, 


minds spirit 


words and music. 
and the understanding of grand opera, if not its radiance and glory. 

The lecture began with a sketch of the life of the great composer, 
The lantern slides were 
connected with 


from his early failures to his final triumph. 


colored and showed 


all beautifully various scenes 

Wagner's life, scenes in Bayreuth, and of the operas. The theatre 
which the composer built for the production of his works and the 
musical festivals held there were described. Some of the scenes 
in and about the castle of the mad King Ludwig of Bavaria, Wag 
ner’s patron, were wonderfully beautiful—The Pioneer Press, St 


Paul, Minn. 


Interesting, artistic and suggestive of the highest culture, both 


literary and musical, was the lecture given last evening in the 
assembly hall of the Chamber of Commerce by Mrs. Charles W 
Rhodes, of New York rhe lecture was on “Recollections of the 
Last Wagner Festival at Bayreu ’ and was given under the aus 
pices of the Teachers’ Lecture Course The audience was a large 
one and greatly enjoyed the lecture, the stereopticon illustrations 
and the music, 


Mrs. Rhodes in her talk followed through the “Ring of the Nibe 
id the illustrations were of scenes and cos 


lungen” and “Parsifal,” 


tumes of exquisite beauty, most of them colored. . But, aside from 
the music and the illustrations, the lecture by Mrs, Rhodes was 
enough to hold the interest of the audience She not only has a 
clear and distinct voice that could be heard in all parts of the hall, 
but she interprets her thenre with power and enthusiasm.—The 
Cleveland (Ohio) Leader 

An interesting and unique lecture was given last evening at the 
I'wentieth Century Hal! by Mrs. Charles W. Rhodes, of New York 


The subject was Wagner and the Bayreuth Festival, and the charm 
of the greatly enhanced by the illustrations, 
and by the musical excerpts from Wagner operas, played most de 
lightfully by Adolf Glose, of New York. 

After a brief outline of Wagner’s life, and a 
early struggles and final success, Mrs. Rhodes told, with much skill 
of condensation ent the stories of the 
four operas which compose the “Nibelungen Ring” and of “Parsi 
fal.” Her 


lecture was beautiful 


reference to his 


and a grasp of sal points, 
showed great research and a thorough acquaint 
Bayreuth. It contained 
non-musical and afforded an 
have heard these works performed 


lecture 


considerable information for the inter 


retrospect for those who 
Mecca of all Wagnerians 

The lantern slides 
colored. A number of them 
others were representations in costume of singers who have 


the latter 


esting 


at the 


were beautiful, all of them being artistically 


were copies of paintings by famous 


artists, 


been prominent in the Bayreuth productions Among 


were Van Rooy as Wotan, Nordica as Brunnhilde, Erik Schmedes 
as Siegfried, Dr. Felix Kraus as Gurnemanz and Marie Wittich as 
Kundry. There were exquisite views of the Wartburg, the castles 


hall 
many 


of the 


and 


of Linderhof and Neuschwanhall, of the Starnberg Lake, 
of the Gibichungen, of the temple of the Holy 
other scenes of the operas and the wanderings of Richard Wagner. 
The Express, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Grail, 


It is a rare thing to listen to such a finished and artistic perform- 


ance as was the lecture given last night at the Twentieth Century 
Club on “Wagner and the Bayreuth Festival,” by Mrs. Charles 
W. Rhodes he high praise which had preceded Mrs, Rhodes, 
while it created an impression that required much from the 
artist, really conveyed only a faint idea of the charming and 


elevating entertainment given. Wagner has in Mrs. Rhodes a fol 
lower who has certainly fathomed his subtlest thought 
tion, and has with infinite patience and intelligence and sympathy 
followed the 

Mrs. Rhodes herself is most charming in her personality, and last 


and inten 


great master 


night as she came upon the stage she captivated her audience with 


great theme the following outline program is added: The story of the “Ring cf the Nibelungen” she told in glowing her grace and fine presence. Her voice is clear and musical and 
Motive mania Ethical import. Old Castle of the Wartburg. language, and the pictures followed each other so closely upon has the quality of carrying so that every word could be heard in 
St. Elizabeth. Tannhauser. Lohengrin. Art ideals the canvas that the effect was realistic and striking.—The Times, the remotest part of the room. Necessarily her language is highly 
nd social heresy Exile Period of his literary achievement Minneapolis, Minn. artistic and beautiful. None other could be employed in describing 
Despair. Meistersingers. Nuremberg. Hans Sachs, Eva. Beck- — the “Ring of the Nibelungen” and “Parsifal.”—Buffalo Evening 
messer Festival scene. Ludwig II, mad King of Bavaria. To- Mrs. Charles W. Rhodes delivered her elaborately illustrated lec- News. 
gether on Lake Starnberg. Royal castles of Oriental magnificence. ture on “Wagner and the Bayreuth Festival’’ at the Odeon last Pat 
Munich dream Protest of the King’s counselors. Again exiled. evening for the Schubert Club. The charm of the great master’s Mrs. Rhodes then told the audience to imagine themselves in 
Bayreuth Festival crowds, Theatre Frau Wagner. Call to the immortal conceptions rested on the audience like a spell, and the Bayreuth. The village, festival crowds, and the quaint scenery of the 
iy. Enter the theatre Ring of the Nibelung. Rhinegold. Rhine- means for mind impressions—the lecturer, the stereopticon and the place were seen; then the theatre entered where the color scheme 
ighter Glitter of the gold Alberich. Nibelheim Mime. pianist—were lost sight of completely in the pictured memories of was a duil brown and where there were no ushers. First the cur 
Loge and Wota fhe Ring. Curse Fasolt and Fafner. Walhall. perfect stage pictures, poetry of word and action and sublime pro- tain rises on the first scene of the “Ring of the Nibelungen,” which 
Lament f the Rhinedaughters Walkire Home of Hunding. duction and combination. is in four scenes, but with only one act. 
Sieg! 'nde and Siegmund. Meaning of the Volsung Twins. Brunn- To those who had never seen or heard any of Wagner’s music The first scene showed a world in chaos, nature music begin 
Ide is cursed. Wotan’s farewell. Siegfried. Cave of Mime. Forg- dramas the lecture of necessity came more in the form of a certain ning and a breathing world in embryo. Then the music rose, first 
ng the ord Poison and plotting Dragon. Bird song. Wan enlightenment or suggestion which needed their imagination to in a quaint melody, then rising fuller and louder until the world 
derer My power holds the maid in sleep Gétterdimmerung. complete, but the greater majority, being already familiar with his trembled in light. The Rhinedaughters appear and sing sweetly 
Rhine journey. Hagen Gutrune. Draught of torgetfulness. Sieg- great masterpieces, heard and saw them again as in a dream. To as they admire their gold; the dwarf steals the precious treasure 

















NWow Booking for Season 


1906-04. 


SUZANNE ADAMS COMPANY 


Westminster Abbey Choir. 


Boston Ladies’ Symphony 
Recital Co. 
Mendeissohn Male Quartette 


Ernest Gamble 


Roney’s Boys. 


Brooke Chicago 

Central Grand Concert Co. 
Royal Hungarian Court Orchestra. 
Wesleyan Male 


Orchestra. 


Co. 


Siegel-Meyer-Caveny Combination. 
Exclusive Direction CENTRAL LYCEUM BUREAU OF CHICAGO, FRED PELHAM, Maneger, 532 Tribune Building 


Marine Band. 


Quartette Co. 
Boy Choir (from South Africa). 
Lyceum Operatic Co. 


K affir 
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WOLLE, 


Address: ORGAN IsT. 
THE WOLFSOMN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., New York. 








The Listemann Recitals. 


Extended Tour Booking Now. 


BERNHARD LISTEMANN, America’s most distinguished Violinist, and his 
talented daughter, VIRGINIA LISTEMANN, Soprano, assisted by Otte Krause, Pianist. 


Por Terms and Dates address 


BUREAU OF FINE ARTS, 806 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


Season 1903-04. 











and renounces love to get the power which a ring formed from the 
gold will bring him; he, too, is cheated of his gold by a god; the 
Rhinedaughters grieve at their loss, the gods give up their treasure 


and a rainbow bridge is built to Valhalla, which the gods cross. 





The scenes of “Die Walkire,” “Siegfried” and “Gétterdam 
merung” followed, each illustrated with music and stereopticon, the 
slumber motive of Brunnhilde and the death of the gods eliciting 
applause. The gold passes from the hand of the god to that of 
warrior Siegfried, thence to Brunnhilde, and the play ends with 
Valhalla in flames and a renunciation for the higher good The 


theatre was an oceaz of fire. 

was then presented and the spiritual and 
pre 
sanc 


The play of “Parsifal’’ 


the zed rhe marvelou 





ethical mission of masterpiece 


emit a 
lude embodies prayer, faith and the eucharist, and then the 








tuary of the Grail is entered. “Parsifal” is “Siegfried” developed 
The enchanted garden is shown to be an illusion and the play 
closes, leaving the lesson impressed upon the audience that the 
lesson of love is to uplift amd redeem. “Wagner d« not solve 
the question of life,” said Mrs. Rhodes; “he simply states it.’ 

After the festival is over the is carried through the 
streets of Bayreuth to Villa Wahnfried, and a picture f Wagn 
home life presented. The lecture closes with a description of Wag 
ner’s resting place, illustrated by a picture of the marble slab which 


covers the great poet-musician.—The Worcester (Mass.) Telegram 





Taking up Wagner’s operas, Mrs. Rhodes discussed with notable 
intelligence “Das Rheingold,” “Die Walkire,” “Siegfried,” “Die 
Gétterdimmerung” and “Parsifal.”” Of “Die Walkire,” 


“Siegfried” and nstitute the composer’s 
} 





the above 


“Gétterdammerung” cx great 


est work, the so called “Trilogie,” three chapters of one story each 
for separate evenings “Das Rheingold” is the preface to these 
three, wherein the events occur whose far reaching consequences 
are developed in the subsequent evenings. The four works consti 
tute the “Ring of the Nibelungen.” 

Mrs. Rhodes has a charming delivery, which added not a little 
to the attractiveness of her lecture The instrumental 


expositions of 





the motifs by Adolf Glose were give with much artistic fee g and 
were received with appreciative applause rhe evening was one of 
rare enjoyment to the audience The Norwich (Conn.) Evening 
Record. 

In her lecture Mrs. Rhodes has omitted all that is apt to prove 
wearisome and retained all that is picturesque and interesting. She 








has the happy faculty of being instructive without appearing di 
dactic, and at the close of her remarks leaves upon the mind a 
picture that is distinct, edifying and refreshing If there were 
any prejudices in the minds of her auditors against the composer 





or his masterpieces when she began, they were removed before s 
had finished. She held up the beautiful side of the and his 
works, and presented the nobility of the themes in such a manner 
created for Wagner, even in 


man 


that new interest and new love were 


the hearts of those who have felt an admiration for him 





Wagner had his enemies He was greater than his age, and in 
his life there is a poetry of sentiment and nobility of purpose 
which added to the tranquillity of a career that in earlier years 
was disturbed with reverses through the efforts of those who 
posely misunderstood him Mrs. Rhodes followed the life of the 
composer to the evénts that have been responsible for the beau 
tiful works which are part of the world’s musical riches today 

She has accumulated a rare collection of illustrations, which add 


to the force and understanding of the subject, and the entertainment 





has its climax in the graphic reproduction of the scenes and inci 
dents at the Bayreuth Festival. A remarkable feature of the enter 
tainment was the musical illustrations by lf Glose, the concert 
pianist. In the wonderful review new character is given to “Lohen 
grin,” “Die Meistersinger” and other Wagnerian productions, and 
has a fitting climax in the story of the Trilogy and of the Grail 
It was a rich, elegant and novel review, and interpreted the mean 
ing, music and scenes of the operas of the great poet-musician, for 


whom mad King Louis of Bavaria had such a liking.—The Salt 
Lake Herald 

Mrs. Charles W. Rhodes, of New York, in her lecture on the 
music festivals which annualiy draw music lovers from all parts 
of the world to the little old Franconian city on the Red Main 


was illustrated both by views and musical examples, and furnished 


an unusually pleasing means of giving the members of the federa 
tion a delightful evening. Mrs. Rhodes played the part of an intelli 
gent guide, first through the leas underlying the Wagner epics, 
and then later through the music dramas She made clear the 
metaphysical purpose which dominates the Wagner plays, and which 
binds them, from “Tannhauser” to “Parsifal,” closely together. In 
a musical way Mrs. Rhodes made illustrative use of some of the 
more important motives like the “Slumber Song” of “Die Walkie,” 
the funeral march “Die Gétterdammerung,” and the Grail music 
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of “Parsifal”; but her lecture was devoted more particularly to the 


“Ring” and “Parsifal She made her story lucid to her aud 
ence by avoiding high flights, and it was all done so simply and 
naturally, her voice was so well pitched, clear and far reaching, the 

ntern slides were so exquisite, and her grasp of her subject s 


complete, that no better or more thoroughly enjoyable lecture on 
Wagner has ever been heard here, nor was a musical exposition 
listened to by so large and attentive an audience The Los Angeles 
Herald 

Mrs. Charles W. Rhodes gave an interesting lecture last night at 
the Alhambra, aided with stereopticon views, on Wagner and “Der 
Ring des Nibelungen.” The lecturer traced the events in the life 
f the great composer, showed him in exile, his return to Germany 
under the patronage of the young Ludwig, and finally his banish 
ment from Munich. She then, with the aid of the views, gave a 
graphic description of Bayreuth and its festiva The lecture v 








entertaining, and those who have a knowledge of Wagner through 


his music will be certainly well pleased at the clear insight into his 
life. Mrs. Rhodes showed that Wagner, when he undertook his 
work, had a higher motive than the production of music In fact 


the earlier Germany 
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rhe first fall meeting of the Contemporary wa i yesterday 
afternoon in Associ n Hall Mrs. Charles W des lectured 
n the asterpieces of Wagner The lecture was thoroughly ar 
tistic, and Mrs. Rhodes’ presentation of “Nibelungen Ring” and 
“Parsifal” displayed a full knowledge of these wonderful creations 
f the greatest tone master the world has ever knowr 

The story of the “Parsifal” ~as told with a ts religious fervor 
This recital was accompanied by a me w musical a mpanimet 

The exposition of “Nibelungen Ring” was with force, and Wagner 
as more lovers in Trenton today than ever before The Trenton 
(N. J.) Times 


WAGNER AND THE BAYREUTH FESTIVAL 

distinguished audience in the Astor Gallery of 

Mrs, Charles W. Rhodes de! ast Friday 
llustrated lecture “Wagner and the Bay 


musical 


Before a large and 
Wa rf-Astoria 
evening, her superbly 
reuth ” The 
Berthald, 
books 


there 





the vered, 
on 
assisted in the illustra 


and Adolph 


written on 


Festival lecturer was 


tions by Barron tenor, Glose, pianist A 


and one have been Wagner, and prob 


of them 
But as thousands of Wagner 


thousand 


is some reference to the Bayreuth festival 





vers have not visited and may never 














visit Bayreuth, Mrs. Rhodes’ lecture field will prove a vast one 
Even t se who have attended a festiva at the Bavarian Mec 
will find the lecture a source f delightful instruction, for Mrs 
Rhodes’ analysis of Wagner's life and works has subtlety and a 
gra us, indefinable charn Her delivery is excellent and her speak 
ng voice most sympathetic [The pictures, and there are 120 of 
these, are masterpieces of beautiful coloring. All that has made the 

story of Wagner and his music dramas are depicted in chron 
ogical order on the canvas ° 

Mr. Glose, the pianist, was entitled gh praise, f r 

inying and in the performance f excerpts from the “Ring 

nd from “Parsifal he ed wat nd made the maxe 
which helped to create the illusion 

Were we to name over the pictures thrown upon the canvas we 
could not begin to tell our readers the story of their beauty. Some 
f the most beautiful were the figures of Siegfried and the princ 
pal scenes from “Parsifal.” The scenes in Switzerland, where 
Wagner lived in exile for a time, were remarkable examples of ex 
quisite coloring. Having visited Bayreuth many times, Mrs. R 

is bsorbed the spir f Wagner and s works nd 
enabled to te the story few can te SI tak 

e higher and more exalts ew nd theories 

er manner of explaining these theories is ¢ [ne Musica 
( ter, February 5, 1902 


A Hinrichs Pupil. 
WITT, 


Garden 


ARGARET 
week at 


sang “Martha” last 
great Her 


teacher, Gustav Hinrichs, says she sang with credit to him 


soprano, 


Terrace with success 


informed on matters knows how 


Miss 


appearance, 


and everyone operatic 


Witt 
and 


severe a critic he is has a clear and flexible 


voice, ingratiating uses her voice well 


thanks to the Hinrichs education 


KELLEY COLE 


In America Nov., 1903-=May, 1904. 


Sole Direction : LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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Por terms and dates address 
4. D. TATEM, 

Pinkney Court. 

West 140th St., New York City. 
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Harry M. Field and His Pupils. 
ch 


numbers of wh 








CONCERT the were performed 
A by sor f the advanced pupils of Harry M. Field, 
he well known | t was given in the 
hall of the Leipsic Kir erha n Wednesday, June 
The prog \ WW y nteresting « 1 
uded the old mast da modern and more 
brilliant style of « ! Mr. Kitchen. of Hamiltor 
( ida, performed Bach's Gigue from the B flat n f 
Partita, Scarlat P Dn nd Raff's Rigaudon 
with a clean t teck nd g tyle The same per 
former also contributed tw mpositions of Liszt, Etude 
Ricordanza d Melodies Polonaises, the latter being a 
particularly artistic performances Mr. Turner f Auck 
land, New Zealand, showed real ability in his playing of 
Mendelssohn's “Spinnerlied” and two preludes of Chopin 
(C sharp minor d F minor Sin g Fr zg 
rauschen” was pla Miss Blanchard, a Canad 
W peg, who show n tec nd musical tast 
a | et pos t Sapellnikoff, tl not very 
4 known “Pensée a S wa " ully played 
»y Madan Litoff Me " T he ame peri er also 
ntributed M \A Et s ] econd 
Liebstraun w deligh vy I d by Fr n Burg 
el ‘ Le psi Mend 5 5 « W « if i 
naior and R h ininofit's P ude ( rj nor r 
‘ 1 irtist t Ca ne t i t s I M I wther ‘ 
Winchester England Ar ré was per r 
nee « Lesgink m Ru ‘ pe I D 
non, arrange | by S y M Wakeman, « 
Birmingham, Eng Frau B f Leipsic, gave 
i most fir shed j inc f the beautift ( 1 Var 
ns in B flat, S« t Au R seau,”’ Schubert's lively 
ng, “Wohin?” arranged by | She also played Gou 
d’s “Faust Waltz ingt y | n bril 
tyle and w t pplauded. 1 evening was an ur 
oubted success, and Mr. Field deserves great credit fo 


s ery ipable Ww c \ the pu] ss wed promise 0 
ne and touch, and enthusiasm for the work in hand 
Mr. Field . stified in taking ery 1 y view £ th. 
ure, and work as a te er should insure him a pla 

n the first rank of modern piano instructors 


Purse for Director Kapp. 





H} ty, of Jersey City, presented 
the musical director, Carl] Kapp, with a well filled 

purse at a meeting held Tuesday vening, Jur 2 
Arion Hall, on Hutton street, Jersey City Heights At 
he recent Saengerfe Balt re Jersey | 
won the sex d prize the se lass Phe present te 
Mr. Kapp was in recognition of I services. Mr. Kapp 
says the Jersey City Arion will enter the first class n 
net at ¢ eX Saenge N ' 


N. J., in 1906 


PPORTUNITY FOR ORGAN STU 


Lacey Baker, Mus. B., Fellow of the Roy Acad 
emy, Italy, organist and choirmaster of Calvary Churcl 
New York, will have in the fal vacancy in his house 
for a resident pupil who wi I aught rgan, piar 
composition, choir training, singing and all that is nece 
sary r a successful musica reer position w l 

yund for him wl proficient; a irming home life anc 
unexcelled opportunity for .advancement; terms, $100 a 
month inclusive Address 113 East Nineteenth street (off 
Gramercy Park). New York city 


CELIA 


GCHILLER 


Pianist. 


Studio Address 


4 West Sist Street, - New York 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


PAUL BOQUEL, 


PARIS, 39 RUE LA BRUYERE, Ix. 
GENERAL REPRESENTATIVE OF 
JACQUES THIBAUD, JOS. HOLLMAW, Ero. 
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Budapest one of the deputies to the Reich- 
stag has protested against the performance of 
the “Nibelungenlied” at the Royal Opera 
House. Wagner’s music, he argued, had its 
place only in Germany, for it incarnates the 
German genius, but the Hungarians, a Turanian race, had 
nothing in common with the German race. With the ex- 
ception of some operas by Erkel, Hungary has produced 
no lyric work accept the “Goetz,” of Goldmark. 
Se = 
The Liszt monument at Stuttgart, the work of the 
sculptor A. Fremd, will be unveiled on October 22, 
S & 
Capellmeister Hellmesberger has been elected by seventy 
votes out of ninety director of the Vienna Philharmonic 
Society. 





ft €8 
The Snoeck collection in Ghent, lately purchased for the 
Royal Collection of Musical Instruments in Berlin, com- 
Drises 1,200 instruments, 4,000 works and 1,000 portraits re- 
ferring to instrumental music or manufacture. 


J €& 
William Berger, lately appointed capellmeister at Mein- 


ingen, conducted a performance of his “Euphorion” 
at the Residenz, Schwerin. After the performance he and 
his wife were invited to the Duke’s table, and he was pre- 
ented by the Duke with the gold medal for “art and 
science, 


aH € 


\ new opera, the “Sacrificial Fire,” by Schelderup, has 
been played. with success at the Theatre Royal, Dresden. 
\ music drama, “Ran,” by W. Peterson Berger, has been 
well received at Stockholm, and the same can be said 
f “Ilsebill,”” a new dramatic symphony by F. Klose, given 
at Carlsruhe under Mottl’s direction. 


at ee 
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Che original manuscript of Mozart’s “Thematic Cata- 
gue” of his works, with most of his other autograph 
manuscripts, has been since 1799 in the possession of the 
publishing house of Johann Andre in Offenbach. It con- 
ists of fifty-eight complete pages, and has lately been lent 
to the Berlin Mozart Association, which in the latest num- 
ber of its magazine gives an accurate description and list 
of contents, as well as some extracts and whole pages in 
iacsimile, 


We have received the “Festschrift” published on the oc- 
casion of the celebration of its twenty-fifth anniversary. 
Dr. J. P. Hoch (died 1874), by his will dated 1857, left 
nearly all his property to the city of Frankfort to found 
an institution to be called Hoch’s Conservatorium. The 
first director was Joachim Raff, who was succeeded in 
1883 by Bernhard Scholz, the present head. The school 
opened its first year 1878-79 with 128 pupils, of whom 

x, including E. A. MacDowell, hailed from the United 
States, In the school year 1902-3 the number of pupils 





school 158, among which we find only one American 
scholar. 
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Prince Joachim Albrecht, the second son of the Regent 
of Brunswick, has composed and produced at Brunswick 
a ballet, “The Charm of Spring,” with great stccess. 
Although only in his twenty-seventh year he is known for 
some of his songs and a march, “The First Company,” i 
often played in Berlin. 

ft 2 


The last season at Copenhagen has produced many new 
works. Among them special mention is deserved by 
“Napoleon Bonaparte,” a symphonic poem in four parts, by 
M. Schioler, a young débutant in composition; “Attila,” 
cantata, by Willy Rosenberg, and an overture to Ibsen’s 
“Enemy of the People,” by L. Glass. 


ANALYTICAL HARMONY. 


HE examinations in analytical harmony at the Guil- 
mant Organ School, under the direction of A. J. 
Goodrich, were very thorough, practical, as well as theoret- 
ical work being required. In the keyboard examples sev- 
eral students attained a grade of 90, and one lady achieved 
100. There were four classes in harmony during the sea- 
son just closed. 

Examinations in music analysis were mostly auricular, 
though each member of the senior class analyzed several 
large works theoretically. 

To the class in counterpoint were assigned several 
canonic themes to be developed, and an example of in- 
verse contrary imitation in quadruple counterpoint. This 
is one of Mr. Goodrich’s recent discoveries. The most 
difficult problem was, however, an impromptu canon which 
had to be solved at the keyboard. A new theme was 
given, and this was marked “Canon in the tenth (or third) 
to be played impromptu.” Only the proposta was written; 
the students had to supply the risposta, and to determine 
upon the point of entrance for the consequent part. 

For the benefit of young musicians who may want to 
test their ability in this line we quote the theme entire: 














To play this in strict time (even though only moderato) 
and without a mistake is not an easy task; those who are 
unaccustomed to close mental concentration will find it im- 
possible. 








Amy Fay to Europe. 


ISS FAY left on the steamer Staatendam, taking her 
talented pupil, Margaret Reed, with her last week. 
Her objective point is Paris, where she will be the guest 
of Mrs. Clarence Eddy for the summer. Miss Fay has 
never been so busy as since her return from South Amer- 
ica in February. Three of her best pupils played last sea- 
son at the Women’s Philharmonic concerts—Miss Reed, 
Edna Little and Laura Sanford-Hoffmann. Upon the re- 
tirement of Mrs. Coe Miss Fay was unanimously elected 
president of the Women’s Philharmonic Society; Laura 
Sotgece Collins, first vice presid lent. 


JEAN GERARDY. 


ERE are some London press notices of the great vio- 


loncellist: 

The congestion of coricetts coritinues, afid the gteatet proportion 
of them, ore feats, must be given at the loss of the promoters. 
They have, howevef, included several of notable interest which call 
for brief commerit. On Monday Raoul Pugno and Jean Gerardy 
joined forces in a recital at St. James’ Hall, their program includ- 
ing three sonatas for piano and ‘cello, Beethoven in A major, Ru- 
binstein in D major and Grieg in A minor, of which the last is the 
most interesting. The two artists were in the happiest mood, and 
their brilliant playing, combined with their fine unanimity of pur- 
pose, evoked a warm demonstration from their large audience.— 
The Sunday Special. 





So many concerts have been given in the past week that only 
brief comments can be made on the most noteworthy. On Mon- 
day afternoon Raoul Pugno and Jean Gerardy gave their second 
piano and ’cello recital at St. James’ Hall, when they delighted a 
large audience by their beautifully finished and expressive inter- 
pretations of three sonatas, Beethoven's in A major, op. 69; Grieg’s 
in A minor, op. 36, and Rubinstein’s in D, op. 18. While this was 
proceeding the London Trio was entertaining numerous music lovers 
in the galleries of the Royal Society of British Artists, Suffolk 
street. A praiseworthy performance was secured of Schumann's 
Trio in D minor, op. 63. Subsequently Signor Simonetti played 
two numbers from his picturesque suite, “Scénes Montagnardes,” 
and enjoyable variety was afforded by the tasteful singing of 
Hirwen Jones.—The Sunday Times. 





Jean Gerardy and Raoul Pugno joined forces in a ‘cello and 
piano recital at St. James’ Hall, their program opening with Saint- 
Saéns’ melodious and spirited Sonata in C minor, of which they 
gave a particularly animated account. The young ‘cellist showed 
mastery of his instrument in his fine and eloquent performance of 
Boéllmann’s “Variations Symphoniques,” which are both tuneful 
and interesting.—Lady’s Pictorial. 





Gerardy and Pugno gave a joint concert at St. James’ Hall on 
Monday afternoon. They played three duets together, namely, 
Beethoven’s Sonata in A, op. 60; Grieg’s Sonata in A minor, op. 36, 
and Rubinstein’s in D, op. 18 The first sonata was exquisitely 
played. Grieg’s Sonata is an eccentric work, with occasional touches 
of the grotesque, and Rubinste!n’s one of his finest achivements as 
a composer. It offers many opportunities to the ‘cellist, and he 
knew how tc use them. The piano, as handled, was sometimes tox 
powerful, but when M. Pugno does play piano his tone is beautiful 
As for Herr Gerardy, an enthusiastic lady pronounced his pet 
formance divine. And the compliment was conveyed to him in th« 
artist’s room after the concert. It was a mistake to perform three 
sonatas in the same form without the relief of solos, with two such 
soloists at hand.—Musical Standard 


Jean Gerardy and Raoul Pugno were associated in a ‘cello and 
piano recital at St. James’ Hall last Monday afternoon. Their pro 
gram consisted of three sonatas, namely, Beethoven’s in A major 
Grieg’s in A minor and Rubinstein’s in D major, all three familiar 
and attractive works. The performers were well matched as regards 
technic, and showed as usual a fine command cf the resources of 
their respective instruments, together with remarkable unanimity 
of feeling and expression. With Grieg’s picturesque and refined 
music they were on excellent terms, and their performance of the 
melodious and animated finale was marked by great vivacity. Bee 
thoven’s gracious and eloquent movements were also interpreted 
with complete understanding and address. There was a large and 
appreciative audience.—Sporting and Dramatic News 


On the following Monday M. Pugno, in conjunction with M 
Gerardy, gave a piano and ‘cello recital, and performed three 
sonatas, Beethoven in A, op. 69; Grieg in A minor and Rubinstein 
in D, op. 18% With two such artists success was a foregone con 
clusion; they are not only fine executants, but also true musicians 
—Athenzeum. 





The National (Conpervatery of Music. 

i de accommodate a large number of teachers Joseffy 

has consented to remain at the National Conserva- 
tory until August. Many of the teachers who applied to 
enter the teachers’ class under Joseffy’s direction were 
unable to leave their work and come to New York until 
the middle of June. Teachers from many States are here 
and some of them are making the most of their opportuni- 
ties. All heads of the departments at the National Con- 
servatory of Music are teaching this summer, and with 
great success. 





n the Conservatorium was 257, and in the preparatory 





Bohemian Piano Virtuoso. 














American Tour Begins in October. 
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MOODY-MANNERS OPERA COMPANIES, L™ 


Pounded 1897. 


«6 ~ 99 Company ts the lar; ot English Opera Company that has 
Maranteed over 115 trav- 


{4 99 Company is the BART a as “*@"* Company in everything, 
ay > -p,4- fo numbers. Over Fifty-eight guaranteed traveling 


4-H) Com is of Pt the same high standard as “*@*" and **E”"* 
Cs ompantes, bet wat tase in eumbors. Over Thirty guaranteed 


tere 
“D a maa ‘s sow fa Ceurse of formation. 


next tour commences August 24, 1903, at Covent Garden 
om House, London. 
twosuccessful Prize Operas selected May, 1908, will be performed 
ee en. 
Everyone concerned im English Grand Opera write in. 


44 Berwick Street, Oxford Street, LONDON, W. 
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Burrato, June 26, 1903 
6é y ACATION days have arrived at last,” 
2N/s says the weary teacher. “School’s out,” 
1) cry the happy little ones, to whom the 
summer season means a long, happy 


play spell. Many teachers of music think it is a wise plan 
to have special summer courses of study for the benefit of 
the many who during nine months of the year are occupied 
with text books and have little leisure for practice. Other 
teachers of the piano and voice are having final recitals 
preparatory to taking a needed rest, a trip to the mountains, 
the seashore or Europe. As a fitting climax to a season of 
the advanced students of the Szag School of 
Century 


endeavor, 


Music gave a concert last night at the Twentieth 


Club Hall for sweet charity, i. e., for the benefit of the 
Fresh Air Mission. The program follows: 
Violin ensemble and piano— 
Pilgrims’ Chorus (from Tannhauser)...........00++eeeeeees .. Wagner 
Hungarian Dance........... baie - _ a srahms 
Violins, the Misses Josephine Hubbard, Ida Bryan, Mary Childs, 
Catherine Drake, Edna Wheelock, Master Robert Olsen. 
Piano, Mrs. Szag 
Capriccioso, op. 22 (for two pianos) Mendelssohn 
Miss Jessie Cutler. 
Violin solo, “Home, Sweet Home” (variations)...........H. Farmer 
Master William Wellbacher 
Concerto for piano, op. 89, with second piano Hummel 
Edward Haendiges. 
Soprano solos— 
Spring Song (with violin obligato)............. .Weil 
Sei Miei Sospiri (Aria) Stradella 
Concertstueck, op. 79 «for two pianos) sebeutnes .. Weber 
Miss Frances Mc Leen. 
Violin solo, Scene de Ballet aes seeenesie tveshiioenietl .De Beriot 
Miss Josephine Hubbard 
Andante con moto, Fifth Symphony (for two pianos) Beethoven 
Miss Louise Blatz 
Suite for two pianos.... ssnceehcomamvecsedigniecces Arensky 
Miss Gladys Hand. 

Violin solo, Ensemble, Largo. iinet ..Handel 
The Misses Josephine Hubbard, Ida Bryan, Mary Childs, Edna 
Whelock, Catherine Drake. 

Seat Coartee Gar GOO DIR cécsisvcccsvotesecveensesepeees Weber 
Miss Cornelie Loewer 

Soprano solo— 
B Gee BO. ccwewncevess Schumann 
Es blinkt der Thau Rubinstein 
Concerto (for two pianos) Mozart 
Miss Ethel Ackley. 
Wedding March (violin ensemble and two pianos) Mendelssohn 


Second piano played by Mrs. Elsbeth Myer-Szag. 
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William H. Sherwood, the 
was in Buffalo recently after 
where he was enthusiastically 


eminent American pianist, 
giving a recital in Toronto, 
received and highly praised 


He was on his way to East Aurora to give a piano re- 
cital. 
eS & 
Hamburg-on-the-Lake is another nearby town where 


there are culture, wealth and appreciation of good music. 
The Harmony Quartet gave a concert there lately under 
the direction of Miss Mary M. Howard, which was greatly 
enjoyed, 


The advanced pupils of Mrs. Clara E. Thoms, of the Pal- 
ace Arcade, are giving a series of recitals to mark the close 
of their school year. Miss Anna Leonard, pianist, assisted 
by George C. Booth, baritone, and some of Miss Leonard's 
scholars appeared in the following program on Wednes 
day afternoon: 


Di BROOD cndeschivecinnde conch pebebese qrecserens Hunt 
BO Ce Bcc ccesevcvevcccccecoueyee Grieg 
Mise Leonard 
BE -ccundvdabbdeescocvoecscnccecescsestbosoceccenstnaveeseles Diabelli 
Bicycle Waltz ..... pede revevcescocesococe Geibel 
Youthful Joy...........- ; Espen 
Raymond Booth 
EN eer ae ; Diabelli 
Esther Evelyn Kraus 

Songs— 
The Children’s Song.........+++-+e000+ ..St. Quentin 
Slumber Boat ...... $0 dees Soncccaneoccceses Gaynor 
Mr. Boo th 
Light and Shadow.... eves ‘ Gurlitt 
Raymond Baldwin 
BAT ccccoceccccvcccocccammbnbostesecebes cocenhbocseosbesoose Keinzl 
Inez Marie Kraus. 

Duet ccccccccecevcconceccceSeseseseseweuooeseooeseeeeoce Diabelli 
Hunting Song Seve scopeste Gurlitt 
George Booth. 

Songs— 
My Love is Like the Red, Red Rose.. Hastings 
Little Love seee Hawley 
Mr. Booth. 
re Diabelli 
Cradle Song Sapien rovestneneosehbeseahes Waddington 
Pretty Butterfly . Flink 
Edna Booth 
Melodie ........ Massenet 
La Lisonjera Chaminade 
Because Iljinsk 


On the Hei ghts ; : soos & 
Miss Leonard. 
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The German singing societies which went from Buffalo 


to St. Louis for the Saengerfest are very enthusiastic over 
the reception accorded them. There were 20,000 people at 
the opening concert. Think of a big chorus of 5.000 
male voices; there were also at one concert 3,000 
women chorus singers. The Buffalo Orpheus was the only 


organization honored for a solo number out of the immenss 
body of singers present. It goes without saying that the 
Orpheus made a fine impression, and under Mr. Lund’s 
direction sang Hegar’s “Der Daxelhofen.” 

Se = 


Alice Lathrop Scott gave a 
her home, No. 108 Ashland 

Selections Pleyel, Hauser, Hermann, 
Accolay, A De Beriot, C. Cui, Dancla, 
Erhardt and Bach were played by Robert Browning, Grace 
Wicks, Spencer Prentiss, Stewart Clement, Charlotte Pres 
ton, Fred Beuhl, Julia Fenton and Miss Howell. Mrs 
Scott is a charming little woman, well accom 
plished teacher of the violin. She was formerly a pupil of 
the Boston Conservatory of Music, Cincinnati College of 
Music, also the Royal Hoch Schule, Berlin, Germany. She 
is one of the faculty of the Buffalo School of Music, and 
has besides a large private class which she instructs in her 
lovely home on Ashland avenue. 

== = 

Another gifted teacher and highly accomplished woman 

Mrs 
pianist before she went abroad for further study 
turned a finished prof one has always re- 
ceived a warm welcome upon the concert platform. She 
loves her chosen work and is brimful of enthusiasm. Mrs. 
McLeod gave a recital last Tuesday afternoon, in which 
some of her pupils played. The program follows: 


The violin pupils of Mrs 
afternoon at 
from 

Demuth, 


recital yesterday 
avenue. 


Godard, 


as as an 


Alice Whelpton McLeod, who was a fine amateur 
She re 


essional, who 


ey SI Wainc sects cccdceedderedioucedectecheasnseovsninines Bach 

RGR: cn tedess cxneccensiiperdangienecshscndbesstetiteces Bach 
" Miss Lucilla Dunes. 

BEE ccnceccoesvdseuctocasaebeteshbecnnzepesuesotoreorsces Beethoven 


Miss Florence Zimmer. 





Bvemieng Bead oocccccccccccs: coccceccvccccceccsscsecooocees Gurlitt 


Miss Louise Preston 


The Robin's Lullaby.... ; a Krogmann 
Louise Koons. 
Etude Gurlitt 
Dorothy Koons. 
Song of the Brook...........+.+.+ Lack 
Miss Florence Zimmer 
In Bygone Days. Philip Scharwenks 


Miss Lucilla Dunbar 


Erotik Grieg 
An den Fruehling os -_ Grieg 
Miss Minnie Buch! 

Mazurka (C sharp minor) Strelezki 


Miss Bennett 


Song Without Words... ; Mendelssohn 
Miss Aileen Clark 
Prelude (E minor) Mendelsso} n 
Reverie ...6.... : Schutt 
Claude Pinney 
Nachtstuck ......... ecvcccccoes eee Schamann 
Guitarre ....... ; . ; Moszkowski 
Miss Florence Schomburg 
Barcarolle (G minor). Rubinstein 
ReGNSEES. ccdcccescsececsonenes ; MacDowell 
Miss Clark 
BOT BEE ccccccecsocucses Mendelssohn 
Miss Buchl 
fe 
William Kaffenberger gave a fine program of organ 


selections at the Noble-Grosvenor wedding last 
night at the North Church 


Nuptiale” 


Thursday 
Can 
“Refor- 


“Liebes 


His a were the * 


by Dubois, the scherzo from the 


the “ 


tilene 


mation Symphony,” ~hardhar Chorus,” the 


tod,” from “Tristan and Isolde,” and several “Lohengrin” 
excerpts. It is always a treat to hear Mr. Kaffenberger 
play, for he is such a thorough . isician 


oe & 

At the fifteenth annual convention of the teachers 
of New York State, which is held in Troy th Buf 
falo was represented by Vice President Jaroslaw de Zie- 
linski, who gave a piano recital, interpreting Scandinavian 


music 
is week, 


and Slavonic music 
Se & 

Subscription recitals are now being given at the Dela- 
Avenue Baptist Church, to last until autumn. The 
first occurred on June 11 under the able direction of Wil- 
liam Gomph, organist, assisted by Harry Fellows with his 


ware 


chorus choir of seventy-five voices. 


es & 
Joseph Hartfeur, at the Teck Theatre, and Henry 
Marcus, at the Garden Theatre, have excellent orchestras 


and give the patrons of these two theatres the best music 
Both 
linists and thoroughly competent directors 

VIRGINIA KEENE 


obtainable. of these gentlemen are good solo vio- 





Romberg’s ‘‘ Lay of the Bell.’’ 
T a performance of Romberg’s “Lay of the Bell,” 
of last week by the Westfield 
S. L., Franz L. Huebner, 
soloist. Mr. Huebner re 
ceived much praise for his artistic delivery of the difficult 
basso part. The fine singing of the chorus was due to the 
efficient work of the director, E Hinman, 
of New York. The concert, given at the Dutch Reformed 
Church at Huguenot, 


given Monday evening 
Choral Society, of Huguenot, 
New York, was the 


of 


principal 


musical arle C 


attracted a large audience 


Singing in the Parks. 


T a meeting of the United Singers of Brooklyn last 


week the executive committee voted to resume the 


singing at the smaller parks during the summer months 


The innovation introduced last year met with universal 
favor. The first concert will be given by the Williamsburg 
Saengerbund at Fort Greene Park, July 12. Felix Jaeger 


The 
range to give concerts at various parks. 


will direct the program different societies will ar- 
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HE weather still continues so fine that people are 

not leaving the city as fast as usual. As a con- 
sequence the several 
broken into, and there are many who are work- 
ing as hard as ever. Some have declared their 
intention of spending the summer in ’Frisco, 
and not leave at all. The vocal class of Harry Barnhart 
shows little or no change as yet, and a very pleasant re- 
cital was given by his pupils at his studio on Hyde street 
Friday night, with a fine program and surprisingly good 
results, as at the most they have none of them studied over 
Mr. Barnhart is, however, one of the best 
vocal teachers we and perfect method and 
magnetic manner of imparting it make him successful be- 
The program of the recital was as 


music classes are less 





ten months. 


have, his 


yond the ordinary. 
follows: 


Piano, Sonata Pathetique (first movement)............00++ Seethoven 


Miss Maybelle Kelley. 

Baritone Solo, Love Me oF Not....c..cccccccocccccccccsccccves Secchi 
Robert Graham. 

My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice.........scccccccscccsceeess Saint-Saéns 
Beatrice Kelley. 

Ratllaby ccccccccccecseddogecvsogventeressccescoesceonsesecsesees E. Nevin 
Maybelle Ayres. 

ets Bille, BD TO, cect dade ta nsevescessccstvcevicstcasen Franz 
James Graham. 

Du Bist Wie Mime Blamteccccecccsccccscccccccccsvesccescces Chadwick 
anes Dippin ncn cdg ccdccccaisogecondsescaticetaseccensesseeee 
Martha Wagner. 

SEAGER ccd cecevascessene pedepcetay nen Cetventeadeosbegans Needham 
Grace Chilson. 

With Voudun Gini cede cbsedccndds cdctgsccntcndstnigiadscevecs Haydn 


Elsie Rembaugh. 
Misses Chilson and Mabelle Kelley accompanists, 
Js €S 
Mrs. Oscar Mansfeldt, en route to Lake Tahoe, last week 


stopped over in Sacramento to visit friends. Mrs. Mans- 
feldt will be gone about two weeks. 
J & 

The Pacific Grove Chautauqua Assembly, which con- 


venes the third week in July, is to have an uncommonly 
fine program of music which will be under the direction of 
Harry Barnhart, of this city, and entirely in his charge. 
Among those who will participate will be the Knicker- 
bocker Quartet and the Ladies’ Colonial Quartet, both well 
known here 
Ss <= 

Miss Eula Howard, the talented little pupil of Hugo 

Mansfeldt, has gone to her home at Grant’s Pass in Oregon 


vacation. 


for a two months’ 


Natorp Blumenfeld, of Baltimore, recently stated that he 
will in August come to ’Frisco to cast in his lot among the 
residents of the “City on a Hill.” Mr. Blumenfeld has re- 
ceived the most flattering critiques for concert work, not 
alone through the principal cities of the South, but in the 
New York papers speaking most enthusi- 
astically of his work. His repertory is made up of the 


East, even the 


most 


and The Pacific Coagst~ 
























BF. 
Rice 

most severe critics of the East pronounce the work “artis- 
tically excellent, his tone big and warm, his technic every- 


thing to be desired in an artist,” truly his coming will be 
an accession. Mr, Blumenfeld has met with success all 
through the East and South, and is counted among the 
best exponents of his art outside of those who have won 
fame. A concert will probably be given by Mr. Blumen- 
feld early in the next season. 


= 


*hilharmonic Society was given 


= 


The last concert of the 
at the Alhambra Theatre with an orchestra of seventy-five 
members under the direction of Giulio Minetti. The con- 
certmaster was Joseph M. Willard, and the assisting mu- 
sicians Miss Frieda P. Foote, violinist, and Cantor M. 
Salomon, baritone. The president of the society is Henry 
Payot. The following program was rendered: 
es Shc pica ncetipekedéstise st coapisedinedecvucrapes Verdi 
Serenade for Flute and Strings........ Th. Gouvy 


Flute, E. M. Hecht. 
OEE copcncedornssbectcavenieoethertestetasebensvsanesdaee Svendsen 
Introduction et Rondo Capriccioso........................Saint-Saéns 
PE d-e6 krekadenredteerdddindeddbyvastuebeexevetenn+es4eee? - - 


Miss Frieda P. Foote. 
Se ee eS ee ere Soccherini 
Ses: Gat Ds onan cts tack tecézentessecgeseevductdsé Boccherino 





Rt Can bath GS BGG os oc c6 08 Ai vctacpsissonstocvssnices Gounod 
Cantor M. Solomon. 
Woelia, Mewes. tones Che Beles ice ccvcscossssovecesccss Jobann Strauss 
eS Se 


The pupils of Mrs. Frances Moeller, Sacramento’s most 
popular lady vocal teacher, gave a fine recital in the Con- 
gregational Church of the capital city on Thursday night. 
Mrs. Moeller has for years directed a ladies’ choral soci- 
ety instituted by herself, and in which are to be found 
some of the best voices in the city. Many of her pupils 
have long been known in professional work, and some of 
these appeared on the program of Thursday night. The 
program was: 
conve Rubinstein 





Water Nymphs 
Ladies’ Choral 
ee ET: os a Ae 
There Is © Garden. ocicccccccsccccoscvcescoccsccvessoseces Eric Norton 
Miss Elsie Blodgett. 
WR TAGE. vince cadiv nse beidawitanses ottseceyesemivccsos .D’Hardelot 


Miss Florence Larkin. 
Rit Ge Tels OE Cee Tice vc cc snsccccsccecgueses ccese Liza Schwann 
T. G. Springer. 
Herbert Watson 
Miss Mabel Philliber. 
"ES Dt Gs Tivo tanta s cbaweseviosscvecseescciecnets —_-- 


Miss Cecil Lee. 
Cee See Peon 5 ive wean taters sancvescovewetesccesénes De Koven 
J. Dillon. 
SIO ccevccvccscccccdscndsbedetebbaupndgseuroseceresstcecssosevees Robyn 
Mrs. D. Barnes. 
A Sammer Love SonQ. .....cccccccccecccccescccces Charles McConnell 
Miss Jennie Cronkite. 
BD Thag Mermaid ctceccccvddnsee: tovcconetss Socevcsegapessscic L. Denza 
Miss Katherine E. Winn. 
Vision Entrancing (Esmeralda)..........+...++0+++ A. Goring Thomas 
Dave Megowan. 
Beer Tete eee Fenn ec kc adbeeeenckectives ccc sétseanensove E, Lake 
Miss Hattie Jenkins. 
A Tap Male Betiocc ctadeesvccaehinrcccibescccdsnsiscces De Koven 
Mrs. Ed Gerrish. 
Terie, Tivagom  W oc.ccdpncessccdbescsscvdsesghbeccicccccume Bargiel 
Mrs. F. Bellhouse, Mrs. A. Hichborn, Mrs. F. M. Jones. 
ee eee ee eee: eee ee Mascheroni 


Walter Leitch. 


Mascheroni 


Miss Gertrude Tappan. 


Miss Daisy Littlefield. 


Glamour 





eG TARO. ices cece vecscosscccvccccscccdtcvscncccdphecouce Strelezski 
Miss Aileen Sparks. 
Violin. ORMBRIC. 600.00 ccvcsciccdcccvsesocesccccccccccccvcesscenseeee 
Miss Sue Pierson, 
With Veeduive Clad (Creation)... .cccccccccccccccccccessesescses Haydn 
Mrs. A. D. Fellows. 
Thee HMaGROMtsGGs cccccccccccccccccssébnecesosesccecososscssoooes Hatton 
Joseph M. Anderson. 
The Merry Brown Thrush.............-sescscceeeeeeeeees Dudley Buck 
Miss Clara Black. 
Quintet, Love May Come (Maid Marian)...........++++++: De Koven 
Miss G. Tappan, Miss K. E. Winn, T. G. Springer, F. ¢ 
Schuler, O. D. Fairfield. 


L’Amour d’illumine (Betly) Donizetti 


Miss May Ormerod. 


AY TES ctbcbnidatans Asnehisetincs sesucsacecs Dudley Buck 
O. D. Fairfield. 
eae slg ihn > apkdeteshaincoresesbeke Concone 
Mrs, A. F. Hichborn. 
ie TE nndcicnevavedtdnertnbdescdandadcevervoscesyensns Blumenthal 
Mrs. F. M. Jones. 
Be Ne A. Thomas 
Mrs. Frank Bellhouse. 
OU ARUN Se CO is as el ic ok ee i eeedeedesineged A. Brown 
F, C. Schuler. 
Beads veccsvics sccbuowdl<stbeckeetesétibbessidbsecidtqosees Schubert 
Ladies’ Choral. 
The accompanists for the evening were Miss Ruby 
Cooper at the piano and Miss Sue Pierson, violinist. The 


latter was the queen of the late carnival at Sacramento, ane 
the young lady’s piquant beauty was the cause of her fame 
going abroad till St. Louis asked that she might be sent 
to the big fair next year to represent California in the 
beauty carnival. Mrs. A. WEDMORE JONES 





Music at Major Pond’s Funeral. 
KING directed the music at the 


G EN. HORATIO C 
funeral services of the late Maj. James Burton Pond, 


A quintet composed of 
Emma 


the lecture and musical manager. 
Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher Howard, soprano; Mrs 
King Gray, second soprano; Miss Grace Hornby, con- 
tralto; Henry Ward Beecher Howard, tenor, and Henry 
Holland, basso, sung three hymns, one of them, “Love 
Divine, All Love Excelling,” a favorite with the deceased 
and also of the late major’s friend, the great Henry Ward 
Beecher. General King played the accompaniments. Sev- 
eral of the singers and General King were personal friends 
of Major Pond. 

The Rey. Dr. Hillis, pastor of Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, officiated. The ritual of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public was read by the Rev. Wilbur Fish Wood, chaplain, 
and Senior Vice Commander C. H. Wessels, of Lafayette 
Post No. 40, New York. 

The services were held at the home of Mrs. Pond, 604 
Bergen avenue, Jersey City, Tuesday evening, June 23 
The interment was at Woodlawn Cemetery Wednesday of 


last week. 





A T. Arthur Miller Pupil’s Success. 
ILL H. JOHNSTON, a pupil of T. Arthur Miller, 
of Carnegie Hall, recently sang with great success 
at the theatrical performances of the Parkway Club, of 
Bensonhurst, given in the Ulmer Park Casino. Com- 
menting on the affair the Brooklyn Daily Standard-Union 
says: “Mr. Johnston’s rich baritone voice was heard to 
great advantage in the Casino, and he was rewarded with 
several recalls. He is a pupil of T. Arthur Miller, the 
well known vocal teacher, of Carnegie Hall, and his sing- 
ing reflected great credit upon his brilliant tutor.” 
Mr. Johnston, who has obtained his entire musical in- 
struction under Mr. Miller, has sung many of the leading 
Pish Tush in “The Mika 


roles in light opera, such as 


do,” &c. 





EDWARD XAVIER ROLKER, 


Specialist inthe Development of the Voice. Com- 
plete course for Opera, Concert and Teachers. 
Home Studio: 910 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


HARRY BARNHART, 


BASSO CANTANTE. Soloist Trinity Episcopal 
Church. Concert, Oratorio and Opera. oice 
Culture, Coaching. Studio and Residence: 

729 Hyde Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


THE VOICE Art of Singing 


Percy A. R. Dow 
1511 LARKIN STREET 

















difficult works of masters of the violin, and if the 
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Yon Meyernck Scho! of Music 


84i Fuiton Street, San Francisco. 


copa 


LOUIS H. 
Organist and Musical Director, Trinity Epis- 
Church. Concert Organist, Voice Culture, 


Repertoire, etc. 
1676 Broadway, San Francisco, Cal. 


EATON, H. J. STEWART, 


Pianoforte, 


Residence and Studio, Address: 


TEACHES OF ornare. - 
, Organ, armony an mposi on. 
1105 Bush Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


CARL SAWVELL. © 


SKILL OF SINGING. 
Tone Placing. Choral Conductor. 








Under Direction of MME. ANNA VON MEYERINCK. 
The largest and best equipped school on 


the Pacific Coast, offering all the advan- 
tages of Eastern and European Conserva- 
tories for a thorough musical education, 
under guidance of a carefully selected staff 
of prominent teachers. 

PROSPECTUS UPON APPLICATION. 





CALIFORNIA 


Conservatory of Music, 


OTTO BENDIX, Director. 
1329 Sutter Street, cor. Franklin, 


CHEAPER EDITION. 





San Francisco, Cat. 





**| HAVE THE KEY” 
To Thrill an Audience. 


By lary Fairweather. 


Address Res. 660 Waller Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


841 Hyde Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Frederick Zech, Jr., 


PIANIST AND COMPOSER. 
Director of Zech’s Symphoay Orchestra. 
1806 Pine St., San Francisco, Ca 
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HE graduating class at Strassberger’s Conserva- 
tories of Music, St. Louis, Mo., 
II. 


held their grad 
Graduates of first 
teacher's course— 


uating exercises June 
degree (awards), diploma of 
Mrs. Dr. Jules Baron, Florence Clifford, Lotta 
Krenning, Charlotta Kathmann, Laura Kennedy, 
Neibert, Lila Drumm, Emily Drumm, Laura Quer! and 
Pearl Wand 
loma of post-graduating course 
Jessie Beck-Jefferis, Edna 





3ertha 


(awards), dip 
Mrs 
Rose 


Graduates of second degree 
gold medal 


Ida 


and 


Rascher, Clemens 


Schaller, Jessie Strifler, Nora Goldbach and Louis Weitz 
Graduates of third degree (awards), diploma of artist 
course and medal of honor (highest award)—Misses Lulu 


Stockho, Ida Neibert, Alma Wiegand and James Richard 
son, from Horse Cave, Ky. They were assisted by H. W. 
Becker, A. M.; Horace Dibble, George Vieh, Louis Con- 
rath, Alfred Ernst, Annie von der Ahe, and the String 
Quintet—Signor Guido Parisi, Charles Kaub, John Boeh 


men, P. G. Anton, Robert Buhl. Dr. Robert Goldbeck, 
in connection with the following instructors, will consti 
tute the “board of musical directors” and the graduating 
teachers of the following departments: Dr. Robert Gold 
beck, piano, theory and history of music; Prof. Alfred 
Ernst, piano; Prof. George C. Vieh, piano; Prof. Charles 
Galloway, organ and theory; Miss Adelaide Kalkmann 
vocal; Horace P. Dibble, vocal and literature; Signor 
Guido Parisi, violin; Mme. M. Hogan-Ludlum, elocu:. 9n 


and physical culture 


The violin class of Miss Pauline Chase held a musicale 
at Sterling, Ill., June 19 
Miss 


recital at Youngstown, 


McPhee’s piano class recently held a 
Ohio 
Annie T 


early in June at Everett, Wash 


Elizabeth 


The piano pupils of Mrs Lentzy gave a recital 
Robert Boice Carson and Miss Frederika Wood gave a 
recital recently at Lafayette, Ind 
June 8 at the Keokuk, la., home of Miss Carey, Miss 
Eva Emmet Wycofi gave a song recital ‘ 
The recital by the pupils of Miss Minta A. Edwards 
was given at Portsmouth, Ohio, June 8. 
A piano and vocal recital by the pupils of Miss Ruth 
Waldauer took place at Mobile, Ala., 


fourth 


recently. 


] 


On June 6 occurred the and closing musicale of 


Miss Elizabeth Dickerman’s pupils at Oswego, N. Y 
Ihe pupils of Miss Agnes Craig, assisted by Miss Clara 
F. Beardsley, gave a recital in Hancock, Mich., June 10 
Miss Sallie Poythress, Annie Kennedy and Miss Taft 
recently gave a recital at the home of Mrs, J. S. Malone, 


Miss Bessie Birmingham 
It 


Meridian, Miss. 
June 5, con 


At Wylie, Bex; J 
ducted a musical recital 
of the year’s work with the class 

\ musicale Mrs 
and her pupils, assisted by Miss Mary Tison Page, on Fri 


for her class was the closing 


was given by Theodore C. Reynolds 


day evening, June 12, at Memphis, Tenn 

At Grass Valley June 6 a piano recital was given by the 
pupils of Miss Mamie Thomas at her home. They were 
assisted by Mrs. Dorsey and Mrs. William May. 

A musicale was recently given at Glenville, Ohio, by 
Miss Carrie E. Nichols and pupils, assisted by the follow- 


ing: W. C. Roberts, Mrs. H. N. Noland, S. Arthur, Rob- 
ert Weisenberger, Miss Louise Salisbury. 

A choral recital was recently given at the State Normal, 
Macomb, IIll., under direction of Miss Winifred Swartz, 
director of music. 

The fifth by the pupils of Elmer R. 
Crouthers, assisted by Miss Mary Thompson and Clar- 
ence F, 


annual musicale 
Brey, was given in Manoa Hall, Media, Pa., re- 
cently. 

Those who took part in a recent musicale at Fort Scott, 
Kan., were Miss Bertha Hornaday, Miss Stella Hafer, 
Mrs. Busch, Mrs. Sherman Staniey, Miss Stanley and 
Harold Stuart Briggs. 

A musical recital at Shelbina, Mo., recently 
by Miss Helen Weaver and her class. They were assisted 
by Misses Maude Wainright, Lillian Dean and Miss Ade- 
laide Lear, of Monroe City. 


was given 


A program was rendered recently at the musicale given 
by Mrs. Charles E. Pettit at her home, Ottawa, Ill. About 
seventy-five guests were present, among whom were Mrs. 
Adams and Mrs. Kline, of Marseilles 

The first pupils’ organ recital given in the Western Col 
lege Conservatory of Music took the U. B 
Church, June 13, Toledo, Ia. John Knowles Weaver is the 
director, and Marie Bookwalter teacher of v« 


Miss Alice 


plac e at 


ICE 


Ewin Goodwin recently entertained her 


friends with a musicale at Nashville, Tenn. Assisting Miss 
Goodwin were Miss Mary Tillman, piano; Miss Bettie 
Martin, voice, and Miss Odelien McCarthy, accompar’st. 

A recital was given at Holyoke, Mass., June 10, by Prof 
Cyril Cartier and his class of violinists, assisted by Miss 
Eugenie Tessier, of Albany; Miss Yvonne Giguere, Miss 
Eliza Noel, A. Geoffrion and Dr. A. J. Harpin, of Worces 
ter. 

June 8 there was an organ concert at the First Method- 


by Hugh Dowling 
W. Weego, G. A 
choir of the church, 


ist Episcopal Church, Fargo, N. Dak., 
Atchison, organist, assisted by Mrs. F 


Stout, Miss Ruby Redmon, and the 


Dr. C. S. Putnam director 

At Buckhannon, W. Va., the oratorio of “Elijah” was 
given June 3 under the direction of J. J. Jelley. The so- 
loists were Mrs, Anna Newcomb Wanamaker, Kate L. 
McGuckin, A. Y. Cornell, Gwilym Miles. Mrs. Jelley was 
at the piano. There were a string quartet, the Hahn-Parke 
String Quartet and a chorus of 100 voices 

A piano musicale was given by pupils of William H. Bush 


at his residence, New London, Conn., June 11, assisted by 
Mrs. Leila Troland Gardner, contralto. Those taking part 
were Master Bertis Hart, Miss Olive Lewis, 
Klinck, Mrs. Gardner, Miss Mettie E 


son, Miss May Hooper, Mrs 


\ musicale was given by the members of Miss Eliza R 


Miss Florence 
Coons, Geo. Abram- 


Lena Fowler. 


her apartments at Lynchburg, Va., 


assisted by 


Payne's music class in 
June 8. The 
former pupils, 
and Miss Lucy 
Walker, Dr. R 
by Miss Willie 
A song recital given at June 15 
by Mrs. Cora Watzen Foster Mrs 
Mullen as voice teacher at the Pollock-Stephens Institute. 
Mrs f Henry Taylor Staats as 
accompanist, 
were rendered by Miss Rosa Baptiste, Miss Cunningham, 
Dare 
At 
Tenn., 


class was several of Miss Payne’s 
Miss Berta Fleming, Miss Hallie Howard 
Ford, Miss D. T 
H. Fleming and J. A. Ford, accompanied 
sowman 


and by Ruby Smith, 


Ala., 


succeed 


was Birmingham, 


who is to 


Foster had the assistance 


and several instrumental and vocal numbers 


Hickman and others 
f Music 


commencement 


the Chattanooga School « Chattanooga, 


} 


the second event of its exercises 


was given June 9, when the following awards were made: 
vocal scholarship, 
Miss 


Thompson; second 


Piano scholarship, Miss Mattie James; 
Miss Cook; 
Lazard; first piano medal, Miss Vallic 
piano medal, Miss Ada Deall; vocal medal, Henry Brock- 


Miss Kate 


Barbara Jachman medal Francoise 


haus; second vocal medal, Dowling 
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of Elvin 


pupil 


the studio 


number of 


A matinee musicale 
Singer, Detroit, Mich., 


was given in 


when a his ¢ up 


peared. Those taking part in the program included Miss 
Blanche Susemihl, Miss Marjorie Turner, Miss Sara 
Cornhill, Miss Helen Gibson, Miss Isabella Downey and 
Mrs. Valentine Ives. On Monday evening, June 22. and 
on Monday evening, June 29, Mr. Singer gave musicak 
also, presenting ten pupils at the former and sixteen pu 
pils at the latter 

rhe last in the series of recitals by the pupils of Mrs 
Emma H. Rice was given June 9 at Aurora, Ill. Those 
taking part were Miss Harris, Arthur B. Elliott, Mr. Cro 
mer, Mrs. Beulah M. Cromer, Mrs. Pearl L. Thoma 
Mrs. L. D. Judd, Miss Gillett, Miss Emma Meyer, Miss 
Erma West, Miss Katherine Fuller, Miss Edith Gillett 
Miss Imogene van Deusen, Miss Grace Hobhs, Mrs. Hop 
kins, Mr. Barnard, Miss Harriet Fowler, Mrs. Thomas 
Miss Little and Mrs. Cromer 

The commencement exercises of the Conservatory of 
Music, C. J. Schubert director, took place at Nashvill 
Tenn., June 18, 23, 25, 27. Commencement at Watkins 
Hall, Tuesday evening, June 30. Post Graduate Class 
Addie V. Keysaer, Bertha McCreary, Frances E. Sout 
gate Diploma Class—Neely Abernathy, Katherine B 
Cole, Melissa Daniel, Mrs, W. A. Erwin, Eleanor Olwill 
John W. Parker, Lena Webb. Certificate Class—Isola 
Allen, Florence Ethel Birdwell, Lottie Burns, Georgie Ma 


Carter, Lena Ethel Daniel, Edith Lois Edwards, Margaret 


Ewing, Lillian East, Louella Easter, Leon Frank, Mamic 
Gist, Beulah Lawrence, Ellen Lovell, Eunice Meadows 
Jesse E. Owen, Mai Skelton, Bertha Smith, Elizabet! 
Smith, Mrs. Asa Faulkner, Elizabeth Hartensen, Henr 
etta Kennedy Stevens, Sara Rosenberg, Allie Lou Marker 
The Musical College of the State University of Dakot 


has this spring given eleven distinct recitals, two from the 


vocal and nine from the piano department, at Sioux City, 
under the direction of Ethelbert Grabill, dean of the cx 

lege The dates of the recitals were May > 2. me 
June 2, 4, 6, 9, 10, II, 12 The commencement concert 


took place June 15, the soloists being Miss Laura Lathrop 


Miss Marjorie Woods, Miss Winifred Forbes, with Miss 
Clare Fowler at the piano. Names of the principals en 
gaged follow in the order of appearance. They are, then 
Miss E. G. Burgess, Miss C. R. Andrews, Miss A. B. Edg 
ington, Miss M. E. Morten, Miss F. C. Beaty, Miss H. P 
Austin, Miss L. A. Hansen, Mrs. Williams, Miss M. E 
Best, Mrs. J. D. Logan, Miss Rinnie Vaughn. Assistant 
vocalists at piano recitals were Miss Clara Thrane, Miss 
Grace Bower, Miss Anna C. Norgren, Earl Meyers, A 
L. Anderson, C. K. Snyder, Miss M. E. Best Assistant 
pianists at vocal recitals were Misses Grace White, Pearl 
Burgess, Clara Thrane, Agatha Moen. Members of the 
four ensemble classes concerned are as follows: Class B 
Misses P. A. Burgess, Moen, Thrane, White. Class ¢ 
Misses Edgington, Hansen, Vaughn, Mrs. Logan. Class D 
Misses Andrews, Beaty, E. G. Burgess, Mrs. Williams 
Class E—Misses Austin, Bridgman, Morten, Mr. Frazee 
The officers and executive committee of the Souther: 
Music Teachers’ Association are devoting excellent work 
to the end that the coming convention in Asheville on the 
30th of the association and the National Music Teachers 
Association shall be a success The executive committee 
of the National Association is Gilmore Ward Bryant, Dur 
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ham, Edwin W. Glover, Cincinnati; F. Flaxington Harker, 
Asheville. Both associations are sending out circulars set- 
ting forth the fact that the convention will be a joint one, 
that it will be the quarter centennial of the National Asso- 
ciation, and its first meeting in the South. An incomplete 
list of the artists is = follows: Pianists—William H. 
Sherwood and W. . Seeboeck (Chicago), Ernest R. 
Kroeger (St. a Jog af ome G. Hanchett (New York), 
Clarence G. Hamilton (Providence, R. I.), Walter Spry 
(Chicago), Harold von Mickwitz (Sherman, Tex.), Henry 
Eames (University of Nebraska, Lincoln) ; Georgia Kober 
(Chicago); Otto Pfefferkorn (Brenau College, Georgia), 
Frank Nelson (Knoxville, Tenn.). Vocalists—Dr. Carl E. 
Dufft, bass (New York) ; Frederic Martin, bass (Boston) ; 
Miss Pauline Woltmann, contralto (Boston); Miss Dell 
Martin Kendall, soprano (Cincinnati); Rowland D. Wil- 
liams, baritone (Memphis); Edith Marion Clark-Harker 
(Biltmore). Violinists—Albert T. Foster (Providence, 
R. I.), William Gussen (Knoxville), J. F. Shurman 
(Louisville). Organist—F. Flaxingten Harker, in recital 

t All Souls Church, Biltmore. 

C. N. Colwell gave his forty-eighth, forty-ninth and fif- 
tieth pupils’ piano recitals June 9, 10 and 11, at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., with pupils of Mrs. Elizabeth Bruce Wik- 
strom, Mrs, Frederick G. Aldworth and William T. Harris. 
Mr. Colwell’s and Mr. Harris’ pupils taking part were Miss 
Bessie Wood, Miss Henrietta Schneider, Miss Katherine 
Matheson, Miss Grace Simmons, Miss Martha Holmes, 
Miss Helen Parker, Miss Mabel Norton, Miss Lenore 
Spencer, Miss Lena Brown, Miss Vina McNaughton, Miss 
Marjory Kirk, Miss Jessie Chapman and Albert B, New- 
ton, Carl Butkau, Hazel Riley. Orchestral parts were ac- 
companied on organ by C. N. Colwell. The other accom- 
panists were Mrs. E. W. E. Paterson, Miss Evelyn Good- 
sell and Miss Daisy Findlater. The vocal pupils of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bruce Wikstrom taking part were Miss Amy 
Dosker, of Holland, Mich.; Mitchell Danforth, Miss 
Bertha Sekell, Miss Edith Holden, Miss Fannie Califf, 
Master Charles Rouse, Miss Luella Jessup, Miss Bertha 
Kutche, Miss Minnie Rowland, Miss Anna Hahn, Mrs. R. 
W. Stone, of Alto, Mich.; Miss June Wallace Lathrop, 
Miss Blanche Thompson, Miss Eleanore Osborne. The re- 
cital with vocal pupils of F. G. Aldworth was given by 
Miss Lena Belle Bridgeman, Mrs. Charles Heth, Mrs. 
Arthur Wykes, Miss Frances van Zoeren, Miss Sabrina 
Buys, Miss Clara Peck, Mrs. F. E. West, Mrs. Reuben 
Moritz, Miss Zoe Tuttle, of Big Rapids; Miss Francesca 
Lopez, Miss Jessie Houseman, of Muskegon; Miss Eleanor 
Osborne, Miss se rite Kortlander, Miss Maude Kleyn, 
of Holland; Miss Anna Hensen and Miss Kate Baxter. 


Worace Horton Kinney. 
HOSE of us who have attended the delightful mu- 
sicales given by Horace Horton Kinney at his studios 
in Carnegie Hall will regret to learn that the series has 
been brought to a close. Mr. Kinney will take a well 
earned rest for two weeks and, yielding to the importuni- 
ties of his pupils, return to the city for a summer season 
of teaching 
Mr. Kinney’s success in New York has been duplicated 
in Elizabeth, N. J., where his advent has given a fresh 
impetus to things musical, as evidenced by the splendid 
notice which appeared in the Elizabeth Republican the 
morning after his pupils’ musicale. Great stress was laid 
upon Mr. Kinney’s method and teaching ability as they 
were noted in the excellent tone placement, enunciation 


and finesse of his pupils. 








HE Ladies’ Club, of Dallas, Tex., held a business 
meeting with Mrs. Jules E. Schneider June 9 
and elected officers and appointed committees 
for the coming season. Mrs. Schneider, who 
has been president of the club since its organi- 

zation, was re-elected to the office, and all the officers who 
served during the last season were re-chosen: Mrs. 
.\brams, first vice president; Mrs. David H. Morrow, 
second vice president; Mrs. A. V. Lane, secretary, and 
Mrs, A. Harris, treasurer. Mrs. Deitz, Mrs. Bell and 
Mrs. Morrow compose the program committee. A resumé 
of the work done during the last season was satisfactory 
to the club, which has contributed some enjoyable social 
affairs on the occasion of its open meetings. No resigna- 
tions were tendered, and as the club stands its roster 
shows thirty active members and fifteen associate mem- 
bers, besides the honorary membership. November 1 is 
set for the first meeting of the club next fall. 

The Elgin (Ill.) Harmonic Club gave a concert June 9. 

The Tuesday Musical Club met recently at the residence 
of Mrs. George Aitken, Jr., East Orange, N. J. 

The annual meeting of the Binghamton (N. Y.) Choral 
Club was held June 11, and these officers elected: Presi 
dent, F. S. Titchener; vice president, W. H. Smith; treas- 
urer, C. Fred Hess; secretary, G. J. Michelbach; director, 
W. H. Hoerrner. 

The Monday Musical Club, composed of young ladies, 
under the direction of Miss Watts, gave a musical June 23 
at Racine, Wis. A cantata, “King Rene’s Daughter,” by 
Smart, was presented, and there were solos by individual 
members of the club. 

The soloists at a recent concert by the Middletown 
Choral Club were Z. K. Greene, Mrs. T. E. Hayes, Miss 
Anna L. Howland, Mrs. C. H. Sweezy, C. A. Whitney; 
director, Walter Rockwood Ferris; accompanists, Miss 
Florence Davidge and Mrs, Mary Andrus. 

A concert was given recently at the Hyde Park Club 
house, East Orange, N. J., by the Hyde Park Quartet— 
J. R. Phillips, H. B. Matthews, F. F. Fenwick and O. A. 
Miller—assisted by Prof. Wenham Smith, Miss Caroline 
Doll, Miss Ethel Smith and Mrs. F. S. Adams. 

Miss Julia Ryan entertained the Music Students’ Club 
June 8 at her home, Davenport, Ia. It was the closing 
session of the club year. The program was given by Mrs. 
Bernis and Miss Wright, Mrs. Swinney, Miss Witt, Mrs. 
Middleton, Mrs. Nott, Miss Hanssen, Mrs. Preston, Mrs. 
Vollmer, Miss Ryan. 

The Progressive Musicale Club held its sixth musicale 
at the residence of Mrs. Gertrude Sweeney, Galveston, 
Tex., June 6, when the following soloists took part: Anna 
Lorentzen, Naomi Flake, Jeannette Nelson, Camelia John- 
son, Fay Hussey, Elsie Preussner, Mrs. Sweeney, Leona 
Lyons, Jean Nelson, Ray Flake. 

The Atlanta (Ga.) Musical 
formed and will put on a number of attractions during the 


Association has just been 


The list will include a symphony orchestra, 
William B. 


next season. 
a concert company and several other numbers. 
Griffith is president of the association. 

A musical was given recently at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. J.. E. Cline, Norwalk, Ohio, by the Universalist 
Choir—Miss Bessie Hill, Miss Maude Herrick, Mrs. An- 
drew Schlachter, Bert Mead, Thayer Stewart, Mrs. A. 
Schlachter, Mrs. R. L. Prechtel, Hugh Barnes, C. W. 
Rule. 

A meeting of the executive committee of the Colorado 
Springs (Col.) Musical Club was held at the residence of 
the president, Mrs. F. A. Faust, recently. Plans were dis 
cussed to make the programs for the ensuing year espe- 
cially interesting and instructive. Six meetings will be held 
in Perkins Hall, and there will be also six meetings in 
private houses for active members, in preparation for the 
larger meetings. 

Chopin was the subject under discussion by the Music 
Club recently at Miss Willey’s home, Gilroy, Cal. Mrs. 
Milnes had the direction of the program. Miss Crowley 
sang. Mrs. Franklin read a paper. There was a vocal. 
trio from Mendelssohn by Misses Crowley, Koch and 
Mocre. Harriette Earle made her début before the club 
in a violin solo. Miss Ellis, Mrs. Green, Mrs. Hecker, 
Miss Longdon and Mrs. Riley also took part. 

At Miss Kofler’s School of Music, Dayton, Ohio, June 
12, a reception was given to their friends by the Students’ 
Musical Club, following an open meeting, the last club 
gathering for the season. The guests were welcomed by 
a receiving line composed of Miss Kofler and the officers 
President, Miss Edith Evans; vice 
secretary and treas- 


of the club, who are: 
president, Miss Elizabeth Johnson; 
urer, Miss Mary Brownell. The program was by Miss 
Edith Evans, Miss Lucy Carr, Miss Flora Graf, Bonnie 
Ewing, Harvey Kittredge, Miss Charlotte Bosler, Miss 
Madeleine Crawford, Hans Seitz, Mrs. Sullivan, Misses 
Johnson, Kittredge, Lawrenz, Russell, Brownell, Messrs. 
Johnson and Lyndon. 


Outings of Musical Clubs. 
HE Brooklyn Apollo Club and the Brooklyn Arion 


gave summer festivals last week. The Apollos went 
to Rockaway Park, L. L, and the members of the Arion 
and their families met at Elk Park, Brooklyn. Both clubs 
gave musical programs. The Apollos sang: Chorus, “On 
the Sea”; solo, “Sally in Our Alley,” Mr. Stubbs; solo and 


chorus, “All Through the Night,” E. R. Williams and 
club; solo, “Heart Bowed Down,” Dr. Marshall; chorus, 
“At Sea”; solo, “Goodby, Sweetheart,” Mr. Nickolds; 


solo, “The Warrior Bold,” H. S. Brown; chorus, “The 
Stein Song’; solo, “My Sweetheart "Mong the Stars,” 
Mr. Wunder; chorus, “ Annie Laurie and Swanee River” > 
solo, “Down Deep Within the Cellar,” Mr. Holland; 
chorus, “In Absence”; recitation, “Gundadine” (Kipling), 

Mr. Holland; chorus, “In the Good Old Summer Time.” 

The Arion Male Chorus under Arthur Claassen’s leader 
ship sang German and American folk songs. The damp 

weather did not interfere with the success of either outing 


The Luckstones Sail. 
SIDORE LUCKSTONE, 


dren, will sail for Europe tomorrow on the Savoie 
They will make a tour through France, Italy and Switzer- 
land, returning to New York September 14, when Mr. 
Luckstone will resume his work. 


with his wife and two chil 
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EMIL BERTIN, 
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BALDELLI, 


ITALIAN BARITONE. 
Théitre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 


Muze. MORIANI. 
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6 rue Euler, Paris. School for 





tage Practice. In 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 


Mug. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 
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Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
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MARIE WITHROW, 
VOICE PRODUCTION. 
_& Ne New Bond _ Street, London. 
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MAESTRO ARTURO MARZANI 


Royal Opera Tenor, Teacher of prominent Pro- 
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Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
mie Method. French Diction. French 
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Mure. GRACE LEE HESS 


French Language Obligatory. 
4g Avenue Victor 


9 Sans Ce SES 
Hugo, Paris. 


fessionals. Method: Lamperti and Maurice Stra- 
kosch; latter teacher of Patti, Nilsson, Kellogg, 
etc. Perfect Voice Placing, Cantilene, Repertory, 


Authorised Rapes of the Yersin Method Opera Engagements secured. Italian, English, 


French and German spoken. 
Prospectus, Berlin W., Lutzow Str. 981. 
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Pupil and authorized representative of 
PROF. LESCHETIZKY. 
Brilliant Autograph Diploma. 
69 Avenue d’Antin, Champs Elysees, Paris. 
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VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
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THE WOODRUFF METHOD 


A perfect system of mind and ear training for 
all classes of musicians—singers especially. 
Send $1.50 for one copy of Comprehe sive 
Music Course, one Music Game and article, 
* Why Syllables Should Not Se Used.’ 
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Strich & Zeidler 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS OF THE HIGHEST ARTISTIC MERIT. 
134th Street and Brook Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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HAVE BEEN FAMOUS FOR OVER 50 YEARS. 


Good Then. Better Now. 


Write for catalogues and prices 


We also manufact: ano, a thoroughly reliable inst rent at a moderate price. 





VIOLINISTS, NOTICE. 


INTERESTING LETTERS FROM 
CELEBRATED ARTISTS. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1870. 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany: Berlin and Flottwelistrasse 1. 
Cable address: Musikwolfi, Berlin, 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 


Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 

Homburs: the Bechstein Hall, _- in. ‘ A book let—contains Portraits and Autographs of 
Sole Kepresentative of most of the leading art . — . . 

ites shi Rlecherg ies Martens Sem: | Vieuxtemps, Wieniawski, Cie Bull, Ete. 


brich, Emil Goetz, the Serlin Philharmonic Or 
chestra, Manager of the American tours of Josef 
Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate 


Sent free upon application to 


CHAS. F. ALBERT, 


i String Manufacturer 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





in 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
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APPLY FOR CATALOGUE 


205 South Ninth Street, 


Roval Conservatory of Music and Theatre 





A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the concert. 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


The Editor-in-Chief of THz Musicat 


the conservatory, 


REFERENCE CourRIER 


The Gabler Piano. 


AN ART PRODUCT IN 1854 


Represents today 49 years of Continuous Improvement. 
Catalogue mailed cheerfully upon request. 


ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER, 


409-413 East |07th Street, NEW YORK. 
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PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF TEACHERS FROM THE DIRFCTORIUM. 


The Stern Conservatory of Musie, 


FOUNDED ieso. 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonic), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 
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Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory of Music. 


BERLIN W., STEGLITZERSTRASSE i9. 

Director: DR. HUGOGOLDSCHMIDT. Principal Teachers PROF XAVER SCHARWENKA 
K K. Hofpianist ; P. H. ANSORGE, PROF, JAMES KWAST, FRAU PROF 
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THE NEW LOCATION OF THE 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


MISS GLARA BAUR, Directress, 
HIGHLAND AVENUE AND OAK STREET. 


The Conservatory instructs, trains and educates + ag get gy 8 LOCATED on the hills over 
those seeking a musical education after the best looking the city the FINEST BUILDING DE- 
methods of foremost European Conservatories, VOTED TO music IN AMERICA. 

The faculty includes some of the leading Artists ,, Day and boarding pupils enrolled at any time. 
and Musicians of America, For catalogue, address 

The environment of the NEW LOCATION, with _ Es CLANS BATE, 
respect to refinement, home comfort and luxurious Cincinnati Conservatory of Muste, 


Highland Ave. & Oak St., CINCINNATI, Ohie,U.8.A. 


surroundings, is ideal. 
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MUSICIANS’ DIFFI DFICUTIS SOLVED. 





W E have solved the problem that _ fifty years has been 
vexing users of sheet music nly a binding, that's 
all, but “it’s what it does "’—that's the "trick Binds ai) leaver 


securely together, yet each leaf has a separate, flexible, thread 
hinge. Opens and turns easily. Once used, it becomes isdie- 
pensable. Made for any nu mber of leaves. Gummed ready t- 
apply. For 28 cents we mail an assortment of two, three, ivus 
and five leaf—will bind fifteen copies. Order your sheet mrs. 
through us and we will furnish bound with Gambie's 
Thread Hinge. 


GAMBLE MUSIC CO. 
1958 Wabash Avenue, CHICAG@. 


Standard New Music Books. 


SHORT JOURNEYS IN MUSIC-LAND. 
through second grade. Price T5c. 

‘ BRAINARD’S SUSICAL COMPANIONS."’ 
four-hand pieces. Price $1.00. 


**BRAINARO’S SCHOOL MARCHES.” 








Carefully graded from the firet step 
\ collection of carefully graded, easy 
A book of Marches, for use in schools 


which must naturally commend itself to all who are interested in school mat 
ters. Price $1.00. Cata/ogues FREE on application Dealers, write for Discounts 


The S. Brainard’s Sone Co., 


20 Bast i7th St... New York. 298 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


@rainway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





BUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Pauli, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





AINISHING FACTORY, FOURTH AVENUE, 52d-53d STREETS, NEW YORK CITY. 
Plano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 
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PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED, 








OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVER_ETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON. 
THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. 








NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





PIANOS 





MBALE* 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





KNABE 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON 


NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Preferred by 
the leading 


Artists. 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





vose 


psanvs appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 

are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 

Write for Explanatory Literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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